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Religious Tnstructions in the Schools.-=-From the Catholic View Point. | 


A Keply to Prof. Nicholas Murray Butler of Columbia University, Kditor of Educational Review. 
By REY. M. P. DOWLING, S. J., President of Creighton University, Omaha, Neb, 





\~N the June number of the Educational 
Review, religious instruction in the 
schools is made the subject of an edi- 
torial. However complicated the sub- 
ject and divergent the views of those 
who treat it, there ought to be no in- 
superable difficulty in the way of a solu- 
tion, if the question could be dealt 

with on its merits and removed from the atmus- 
phere of prejudice and mutual distrust. The 
American people have solved greater difficul- 
ties than this. It would be vain to disguise the 
fact that the vast majority of citizens are opposed 
to the introduction of religous teaching into 
the schools. The real question, however, is 
whether their opposition is justifiable, their posi- 
tion tenable; whether they can sustain their 
opinion by argument, whrther reason and experi- 
ence will support their contention, whether the 
present system is founded on justice. 


The Iuconsistency of It. 


The editor touches the root of the difficulty 
when he suggests that those who deal with the 
question “should guide the discussion to qunes- 
tions of principle rather than detail and in a spirit 
of reason rather than of passion.’’ What he con- 
siders essential is precisely what has not been 
done In fact it is not quite clear that the editor 
himself, whose fair mindedness is above reproach, 
shows the requisite judicial temper. He says ‘in 
the United States public education is unrestricted 
and universal and wholly secular. It can never 
be made otherwise.’ Whilst he is apparently 
anxious for discussion he absolutely closes every 
avenue by his last sentence, ‘‘it can never be 
made otherwise.”’ If that be the case, what use is 
there attempting to harmonize conflicting opin- 
ions? But why can it never be made otherwise, 
except because the majority are determined that 
it shall be their way and no other, and no notice 
shall be taken of the reasonable protests of a re- 
spectable minority who claim that their clear 
rights are violated? The majority simply will 
not allow that there is any possibility of their be- 
ing wrong. Sic volo, sic jubeo; stat pro ratione 
voluntas. Why should they determine a priori 
that secularism pure and simple is the only right 
method? No attempt has been made to give any 
other plan a trial; preconceived opinions have 
been allowed to prevail; it has been accepted as a 
foregone conclusion that secularism alone is right 
and that things must go on tothe end just as they 
are now. This indicates a narrow and illiberal 
spirit, out of harmony with American ideas of fair 
play. 

Christianity Losing Under Present Conditions 

Catholics have a well defined suspicion that 
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what stands in the way, is the apprehension filt 
by many Protestants that Catholics would derive 
greater benefits than they, from any concession to 
religious sentiment. Some would prefer to seea 
whole generation growing up without religion, 
than that Rome should profit be a new departure. 
If Protestantism alone could profit, it would not 
be long before a means would be found to make 
religion a powerful factor in education. The 
Catholic opposes the present system for the same 
reason that the Protestant upholds it, because it 
undermines the faith of the Catholic child. The 
danger is that Protestants will find out too late 
that they have made a mistake in not allowing us 
to be their allies for the preservation of Christi- 
anity. Ultimately they have more to lose than 
we have. By means of our private schools and 
our stupendous sacrifices we are holding our peo- 
ple together; they are not. The most tar-seeing 
among them deplore the results. They regret the 
unquestionable elimination of religion from the 
minds and the hearts of the young, the rising tide 
of unbelief, the denial of a personal God, the ill- 
concealed and growing contempt for the Bible as 
the inspired word of God, the disregard of moral 
principles. 
An Injustice—Taxation With No Return, 

On the simple score of just’ce, why should 

twelve millions of Catholics be shut out from any 
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benefit of the taxes they pay for the support of the 
school system? Why should a million of children 
be educated in private schools at the expense of 
their parents, who have already paid their share 
of taxes for the maintenance of schools to which 
they cannot conscientiously send their children? 
Every parent should be allowed to select the 
school in which he believes the temporal and eter- 
nal welfare of his offspring will be best secured ; 
and he should not, in addition, be compelled to 
pay for schooling other people’s children. The 
same objection which militates against the union 
of church and state, makes the union of school and 
state just as inexpedient. 


Might vs. Right.—The Majority Rule. 


“But the majority rules; and the majority 
wants no religion in the schools.’’ Very well, if 
they want that for themselves let them have it; 
but they have no right to make persons who can. 
not conscientiously use them pay for such schools. 
The majority has no more right to inflict a wrong 
than an individual has. There are some matters 
in which the majority has no rights whatever. It 
has no right to select areligion for a man; and for 
Catholics, education and religion are inseparably 
linked together. [thas noright tochoose fora man 
the wife who is to become the mother of his 
children; but the teacher is simply the substitute 
of parent; and if the majority has no right to 
select the principal it has no right to select the 
substitute. ‘‘ Yes, but education is necessary for 
the common good.”’ So is religion; why are we 
not taxed to support the religion of the majority ? 


So are food and clothing; why are they not pro- 
vided for every one at public expense ? 


Non-Sectarian Education—A Delusion. 


Few words in our language have been so much 
abused as the term non-sectarianism. If it means 
religious teaching so trimmed down as to be 
acceptable to all, it is a delusion. There is and 
can be no such religion. Some object to the Trin- 
ity, some to the Divinity of Christ, some to the 
immortality of the soul, some to hell, some to the 
inspiration of the Bible, and some, going to the 
very root, object to the existence of God as a 
religious tenet. What is left when all are satis- 
fied? Noteventhe name of God could be mentioned. 
The principles of acommon morality from which 
so much is expected are just as delusive. It is 
impossible to establish such a code of morality 
any more than a profession of faith on which 
Catholic and Protestant will agree. So-called 
non sectarian education is a deception, because it 
is impossible to separate religion from the teach- 
ing of history, science, philosophy and other 
branches. The present plan suits Protestants, 
because under the name of non-sectarianism they 
teach what tenets they approve and shut out 
Catholics from the enjoyment of similar benefits. 


A Suspicious Aspect of Affairs, 


A school under the control of Catholics is 
always reputed a sectarian school; but it seems 
there is no suspicion of sectarianism whatever 
when Protestant ministers are superintendents of 
public instruction, chancellors of state universi- 
ties; when branches of the Y. M. C. A. are con- 
ducted, hymn books furnished, chapels supported, 
Protestant services held at the expense of the tax- 
payers, students marshaled to Baccalaureate ser- 
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mons and morally forced to take part in Protest- 
ant worship. On the face of it does it look like 
fair play to all religions when out of two hundred 
professors, teachers and other employes of a state 
university not a single one is a Catholic? That 
can hardly happen by accident. No matter what 
the pretence, it is not true to say that our state 
institutions are non-sectarian and teach no reli- 
gion. They are almost invariably sectarian and 
are conducted in the interests of Protestant 
Christianity. 

The Catholic Objection.—What the Public Schools Fail to Teach, 


It is not fair to say that we want the state to 
appropriate money for private schools. No; what 
we want is to have the public school system so 
remodeled that religious teaching will be allowed 
in them. What has, been done in England, Ger- 
many, Canada and elsewhere can be done here, if 
we want to doit. We find no fault with the pub- 
lic schools for non-Catholics, if they want them, 
but for Catholics. We do not object to what they 
teach or how they teach, but to what they fail to 
teach. They can not develop the whole man 
harmoniously. We find fault with the system. 
No matter how perfect the administration or 
painstaking the teacher, the defects inherent in 
the system cannot be remedied. 


Many Lack the Courage of Their Convictions. 


Unfortunately too many good men who see 
clearly the need of religion in the schools have not 
the courage of their convictions and are afraid to 
commit themselves to the advocacy of an unpopu- 
lar cause. If those who think as we do had more 
grit, there would be a notable increase in the num- 
ber of the known defenders of religion as an inte- 
gral part of true education. 


BY THE WATERS OF GALILEE. 
BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


The wind is low in the oleanders, 
Softly stirring the rosy sea; 

Out from a hill a rill meanders 
Down to the waters of Galilee. 


A burning blazon of blue enamels 
The rainless heaven that arches o’er; 

And Druses drowse by their crouching camels 
Where meadows dip to the shingly shore. 


Crumbling walls that the hyssop clings to, 
Such is Magdala’s glory now; 

And the only ear that the cuckoo sings to 
Is that of his mate on the carob bough. 


The columned city that Herod fashioned, 
That glistened white in the noonday blaze, 
Naught is left of its past impassioned 
Save ghosts that wander its squalid ways. 


Never a sail nor a galley oaring 
he shimmering reaches of liquid calm ; 
Only a watchful vulture soaring 
Over the crest of a lonely palm. 


But still the mountains, violet, vernal, 

And the brooding vales where the shepherds be, 
And the sun, in its equipoise eternal, 

Looking down upon Galilee. 


And ever, to halo the desert places, 
By the spell of the silence bound, 
The haunting thought of the Face of faces, 
Of Him through Whom this is holy ground. 
—The Century. 
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Growth of Ceachers’ Institutes---National and Diocesan Work. 


BY AN EXPERIENCED INSTITUTE CONDUCTOR 


Mrs. B. ELLEN BURKE, Editor of The Sunday Companion, New York. 


oe EACHERS’ Institutes, as generally de- 
‘>> fined, are gatherings or meetings of 
teachers for a stated length of time— 
x ¢ usually from three days to three 
weeks—for the purpose of consider 
ing methods ofteaching the various 
/ $ subjects of the school curriculums. 
When the subject matter is given 
yrominence, and not the method work, the meet- 
ing or gathering is known as a Summer School, 
because it is usually held in the long summer vaca 
tion. 

The real meaning of the word “ Institute’”’ is 
much broader than the meaning as mentioned; 
but common usage is now limiting its signification, 
when modified by the word ‘‘ Teachers’,’”’ to meet- 
ings of teachers who study methods of teaching. 


An Interesting Distinction. 


A ‘Teachers’ Institute’’ presupposes an at- 
tendance of people who know the subject matter 
to be taught, and who understand some, at least, 
of the principles upon which methods are based ; 
hence a ‘‘ Teachers’ Institute,’’ held in any place 
and under any circumstances, is an indication of 
intelligence, culture and superiority. Mediocrity 
cannot profit by such an educational meeting, 
cannot appreciate the advantages to be gained by 
discussing methods of teaching subjects when the 
subjects themselves may not be understood, and, 
consequently, when teachers take upon themselves 
the expense and labor of ‘‘Institutes,’’ they are 
respected and honored by all thinking people. 


Religious Orders Have Long Favored Institutes. 


The Sisters teaching in our Catholic schools 
have always favored the ‘‘Institute,’’ and the 
majority of the teaching orders have always held, 
at least, annual ‘“‘Institutes’’ for their members, 
and, also, Summer Schools. The rules of the 
teaching orders oblige them to study and keep 
themselves not only abreast of the times, but 
really in advance of them. The teachers’ training 
school in the novitiate is co-existent with the 
novitiate in the teaching orders. 

The Beginnings of Diocesan Institutes, 


While the ‘‘ Teachers’ Institute’’ has for years 
been common to the teaching orders, it was not 
until 1895 that a systematic effort was made in 
the United States to unite large numbers of teach- 
ers and members of different orders, into a ‘* Dio- 
cesan Teachers’ Institute.’?’ From the very first 
this movement was received favorably by the 
hierarchy of the Church in the United States and 
by the greater number of superiors of the religious 
orders. This was to be expected of a people who 
had made sacrifices for education and who held 
that theeducation of the child was the great work 
ot the hour, and that if we want good schools we 
must do every thing possible for the teachers. 

The first diocesan Institute was held in Roch- 
ester, N. Y., under the auspices of that champion of 
‘Christian education for the children if you want 


a Christian people in a Christian nation.” The 
Institute was opened by an able, scholarly and 
most inspiring address from Rt. Rev. Bernard 
McQuaid, D. D., Bishop of Rochester. Daily he 
visited the Institute and watched its progress, 
and when the closing hourcame, gave it his hearty 
approval and his blessing. 


The Success of National Institutes. 


In this brief article we cannot give a history 
of this movement, nor have we space to even men- 
tion the names of places where diocesan Institutes 
have been held. Rochester was more national 
than diocesan, as Sisters came from many states. 
To think of the great Institutes held in Chicago, 
St. Louis and St. Paul, makes us hold our heads 
high and say ‘“‘ Thank God for such earnest teach- 
ers as those Sisters who were present from all 
parts of the country; women with sweet, noble 
faces; women who wore black and others who 
wore white, with the brown dress, the blue dress 
and the gray dress here and there and everywhere. 
Thank God forsuch teachers; our children’s rights 
are safe-guarded when in their care.”’ 

‘‘The Institute is as necessary to the teacher 
as the retreat to the religious,’’ said a wise Mother 
of one of our large orders. 


Character of the Work Covered, 


The work done in these Institutes is not in the 
lecture form; it is talks by practical teachers with 
practical teachers. Whenever requested, lessons 
are given to illustrate the school work done in 
different parts of the country. 

A detailed history of the development of the 
‘‘National Institute’? movement would be most 
interesting to teachers, and many of the ringing 
addresses delivered by Archbishops, Bishops and 
Priests should have been given to the general 
public. The smaller Institutes, where the mem- 
bers in attendance numbered from one hundred to 
three hundred, were no less inspiring than those 
larger, whose registered attendance went much 
higher. 

Nearly all the dioceses of the East have had 
diocesan Institutes, and several have been held in 
the Central states, even as far west as Kansas. 
Arrangements are already made for some work 
this year, the programs of which will be announced 
later. 

Suggestions for a National Institute Board. 


The writer of this article has always favored 
a ‘‘National Institute Board,’’ composed of few 
members, as many numbers accomplish little, who 
would see that every diocese in the United States 
had an annual teachers’ Institute. The necessity 
of knowing each other, working together and 
helping each other, grows as the public expects 
more and more of our schools, and the times de- 
mand that the children of the Church should be 
the leaders in the intelléctual world, as well as the 
guides that point the way to the sources of 
spiritual life. 
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DOTTIE ISR DTM 


Changes Advocated in Zatechet: 
ical Instruction. 


FOR CONSIDERATION OF INSTITUTES. 


WRINIAIM BSR 


In view of all that has been said and written 
during the past year relative to the need of im- 
prov ed methods of catechetical instructions in our 
schools, we deem it appropriate and of value to 
present for the consideration of institutes, some 
of the arguments advanced in favor ot a change. 
In offering practical hints to teachers of cate- 
chism, Rev. Thomas J. O’Brien, of the Brooklyn 
schools, in the April number of this magazine, 
took occasion to note the present trend of author- 
itative opinion in the following manner: 

Without taking a pessimistic view of the glorious work 
of religious instrnction, it would likely have to be noted that 
our programs of Christian doctrire are not as sound psychol- 
ogically as the secular branches of study are: that our semi- 
naries and novitiates are capable of improving their efficiency 
in furnishing catechists ; that our catechism texts can be made 
at least to “equal other text-books in printing, binding and 
illustration; and that class management and methods of 
teaching could receive more consideration in their relations to 
religious instruction, which is the raison d’etre of our Catholic 
schools. : 

For a more extended consideration of the 
case however, we have two articles that re- 
cently appeared in the Ave Maria, from the pen of 
‘*A Catholic Bishop.”’ the following summary of 
which, with a few additional thoughts, is from 
the Sacred Heart Review: 

While the Catholic Church can never fail, and its present 
advance is undoubted, there is, nevertheless, a certain amount 
of leakage; and, as it is the desire of God that no one should 
be lost, the providential order makes it incumbent upon us 
to do what in us lies towards the perfect consummation 
of this divine desire. It becomes, consequently, our duty to 
inquire into the causes of the leakage; to find out why it is 
that even-in countries where the Church is vigorous, and her 
machinery of schools and catechisms and sermons is actively 
at work, many souls are lost from the fold, or fulfil very 
poorly the duties of their state. @f cours?, various causes for 
these troubles will occur to the thinker, but this Catholic 
bishop urges upon us only one as just now uppermost in his 
mind; namely, that there may be some flaw in our methods of 
religious teaching. He points out to us that secular education 
has been fundamentally remodeled of late years, making it 
easy and pleasant; school books have been re-written ; parrot- 
learning by rove has been reduced to narrow limits. 

Meanwhile, cathechetical instruction keeps its old place; 
and though the children are learning geography, history, etc., 
in ways that have something agreeable and attractive about 
them, too often the catechism lessons, the lessons that tell 
them about the most fascinatingly beautiful thing that is 
possible for the human mind to study—the subject of religion— 
is aformal repetition of phrases not understood, words learned 
by rote but very meaningless, a dry, hard task to be escaped 
trom or gotten over with, as quickly as possible. 

Yet these lessons are all about Him Who is personally 
Beauty, Joy, Light, Life; how He has loved us, and what He 
has done for us, and what we are allowed to do for Him. In 
musing sadly over the faults and failures of our young people, 
do we never ask ourselves the very matter-of-fact question: 
Are we quite sure that we, their elders, have endeavored, as 
earnestly as secular educators endeavor in their methods otf 
teaching, to make Catholic children understand and love their 
religion ? 

We must not be regarded as wishing to do away with the 
old, tried, useful method of memory work, “learning by 
heart,’’ as we used to callit. We are no advocate of making 
everything easy tor children, who, do what we will, must 
meet lifes storms and trials, and ought to be trained to meet 
them. But will they be any the less trained for this, if, be- 
sides knowiug the catechism thoroughly, they also are shown, 
step by step. the hidden beauty underneath, and so learn to 
relish it; and can cry out, like the French peasant, ‘* The 
soul hears!”’ 
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Fearing perhaps that some of his statements 
might be regarded as too radical, or based on 
limited personal experience, ‘‘The Bishop” in a 
later article in the same publication substantiates 
his views with the testimony of ‘‘many persons 
qualified to hold opinions on the subject. These 
include authorities both in this country and in 
Europe. All maintain the need of better and 
more effective methods in religious instruction, 
especially as regards the very young. Quality of 
instruction is here set against quantity. As one 
English writer puts it, ‘‘Where so much time is 
taken up in the memony exercises, the instructor 
not only leaves the different points of character, 
and the heart and soul of the child uutouched, 
but tends acutally to dry up and warp their 
powers and affections.’ 

The strongest justification, however, for the 
opinions of the ‘‘ The Bishop,”’ is found in the ac- 
count of his twenty-five years of labor as a priest 
entrusted with the religious instruction of child- 
ren under most adverse circumstances. Working 
winhout the aid of a parish school and limited to 
one hour a week, in which to put religion into 
children of all ages and all stages of ignorance, 
this priest soon discovered the ineffectiveness of 
spending the hour on Sunday, in the usual ques- 
tion and answer drill. His account of this change 
in methods is most interesting and valuable. He 
says: 

When the children had to be prepared for the sacraments, 
I was, perforce, obliged to omit all the verbal memory work 
and teach them the substance of the doctrines and the way of 
acting. This they quite easily understood and remembered, 
and they were none the worse for being unable to put it into 
the cut-and-dry technical phraseology of the books. Then I 
began to understand that there was the widest difference be- 
tween teaching catechism and teaching religion—between im- 
pressing sounds and tongue-motions on the physical cells of 
the brain and conveying ideas and emotions to the soul itself. 
I changed my plan and began to address myself to the mind, 
imagination, affections ; 1 endeavored to cultivate faith, de- 
votion, admiration, sympathy, and contempt, according to 
the subject-matter. I explained the mysteries and duties of 
Christianity in simple words that the children could readily 
understand, asked questions which they answered in their 
own words, and exemplified everything trom Holy Scripture, 
the lives of the saints, and nature. 

At once ennui gave way to intense interest and even en- 
thusiasm. They were eager to ask questions about knotty 
points of dogma and conduct, and to corroborate my teach- 
ing from their own small experiences; then they would go 
home and repeat to their mothers everything they had heard. 
Strange to say, by neglecting to insist on catechism I secured 
their learning it: they understood it was the right thing to do 
and they worked away at it out of sheer devotion to their 
religion. 

At that time I drew up a course of twenty lessons for the 
younger children on the elementary truths and practices of the 
Catholic Church. The questions were simple, and such as the 
children could answer easily, answer at once or after having 
heard them once or twice. There were very few long formulas 
to be learned by heart. and these were mostly texts of Scrip- 
ture, pithy, easy, intelligible, and adapted to be guides of con- 
duct or proofs of doctrine. These were afterward developed 
for the benefit of grown children, and made to include the full 
course of Catholic instruction. In every lesson there is a per- 
sonal application of the subject-matter, a reference to some 
danger or difficulty of the present day, and the inculcation of 
some important duty or devotional practice. 

These lessons have been tried by experienced teachers, 
principally religious of both sexes, and have been pronounced 
to be more simple, interesting, complete and effective than the 
ordinary system of catechism. [t is hoped that in a very 
short time this new method of religious instruction will issue 
from the press. Actual trial of it under various circumstances 
will show whether it has any real value fer its purpose, or 
whether it shall take its place with most other panaceas and 
pass into a deserved oblivion. Its motto will be, ‘‘ The letter 
killeth, but the spirit giveth life.” This great truth spoken by 
the Apostle of Holy Scripture needs to be recognized as apply- 
ing with equal force to all religious instruction, and especially 
to that which is bestowed on the young. 
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“T want to learn something at the coming 
Teachers’ Institute, that Ican take into my schoul 
room in September and use to get better results in 
teaching and in discipline. Listening to lectures 
on pedagogy and ethics and psychology does not 
geem to help me much in the practical work of the 
school room. I want help over the stiles of diff- 
culties that beset my particular work, and the 
lecturer who talks in platitudes, and the college 
professor who discourses on literaturedo not give 
me exactly what I want.”’ 

This is the expression of many who have at- 
tended institutes in former years, and it is a view 
of the usefulness of institute work that those who 
are planning programs for the coming summer 
will do well to heed. 

* % 

A variety of model lessons touching points 
and subjects in arithmetic and other branches 
where the class teacher most often fails will te 
found helpful. The establishment of a question 
box in which pointed queries from the teachers in 
attendance covering matters of discipline and 
management as well as teaching may be placed 
for answer and discussion, will help to establish 
better practice. Pointed criticism of method and 
manner of teachers by experienced supervisvois 
will awaken thought. Copious outlines of work 
in history, geography, physiology, and other 
subjects indicating detail work in order of presen- 
tation, should be printed for liberal circulation. 
We teachers should use printer’s ink in our busi- 
ness much more liberally. Part of thetime should 
be given up to vigorous suggestive work with the 
institute itself as a class. In such exercises use 
should be made of blackboards, seat work and pen 
and ink. To this end it is undesirable that the 
teachers attending the institute should always re- 
main grouped as a passive audience before a lec- 
turer. They should meet in a working class room 
for such exercise. 


* 
* 


Not that teachers should be expected to work 
by rule of thumb methods. You may listen toa 
model exercise in reading and go into your own 
school room and attempt a weak imitation of the 
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same exercise, only to have it fall flat. Teachers 
are expected to profit by such exercises in a sug- 
gestive way mainly. They are to be aroused and 
set thinking. Their own powers are to be awak- 
ened. Their self-confidence must be strengthened. 
Their views clarified by exact and pointed cri- 
tiques and discussions. They must get something 
that they can give out again stamped with the 
coinage of their own souls. 


* 
* * 


In a nearby western state where $20,000 is 
spent each year tor institute work by the state, 
and where some of the conductorsare paid $25.00 
per day, complaint is made by the teachers that 
high school principals who never taught in a dis- 
trict school a single day are sent out by the state 
superintendent to instruct them how to teach. 
They talk over the heads of the teAchers or re- 
hearse second hand information from school jour- 
nals. Glancing over the list of appointees made 
by this state superintendent we recognize the 
names of certain political hacks who have a pull, 
and certain professional educators who pose at 
educational meetings as glib extemporaneous 
speakers, but who are in no sense qualified to give 
the work of the district school teacher a helpful 
uplift. Teachers leave such institutes filled to 
hazy. repletion with gaseous talks, really more 
than ever diffident of their own abilities. To 
guard against such results we should carefully 
select our institute directors with a view of em- 
ploying only those who are qualified to help. 


* 
* * 


In our desire to be practical we must not 
underestimate the necessity of enthusiasm and 
inspiration. This professional zeal often comes 
from listening to an able speaker on any subject, 
and it is with this purpose in view that managers 
of institutes often put on their programs men not 
directly interested in educational work, but who 
have made a name and reput ition by their force- 
ful character and excellent work in other lines. 
A strong teacher is a strong character—one who 
has convictions, vitality and force. 

Although we may get much from without, the 
foundation rests upon the character developed 
within. Some of the famous teachers of old were 
monks, whom years of solitude and recollection 
had molded into deep thinkers and logical reason- 
ers. Superficial chatterers and shallow logicians 
may do well to attend an institute of silence and 
recollection, where they may develop powers of 
concentration and deep thinking rather than meet 
to rush their b intling thoughts to hasty speech. 


THE VALUE OF DIOCESAN INSTITUTES. 


The suggestion of Mrs. B. Ellen Burke, else- 
where in this issue, for the holding of diocesan 
institutes and the establishment of a national 
board to arrange such institutes in all diocese of 
the country, is worthy of the consideration of all 
in position to aid in bringing about such organi- 
zation. It is not the idea that the proposed insti- 
tutes should interfere in any way, with the regu- 
lar institutes of the different orders. The national 
board could fix the dates of these gatherings, so 
as to avoid conflicts with the institutes of the 
different orders concerned. 
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There are many points at which the diocesan 
institute could broaden and supplement the work 
of community institutes. The coming together of 
representatives of so many different religious 
orders would certainly prove mutually beneficial 
from the mere contact alone. The many points of 
view which discussion would bring forth, would 
develop all the interesting and valuable phases of 
a subject. , 

Again there are questions and considerations 
of purely local or diocesan importance, which in 
community iustitutes must of necessity be neg- 
lected. The attention which could be given such 
matters in a diocesan gathering would without 
doubt greatly aid teachers and further the interest 
of the Church schools in that district, and indi- 
rectly through the country at large. 


But the point that we desire to especially 
emphasize in commending the proposition, is the 
power such annual meetings of members of differ- 
ent teaching orders would exert in bringing about 
the much desired unity and uniformity in the 
Catholic school system of the United States. The 
improvements which such institutes could work 
in the parochial schools of the larger cities of the 
country, would alone warrant their establish- 
ment. At present, in many cities, the course of 
study and grading in the different parish schools 
varies with the order having charge of the school. 
Hence when families move, and children are 
obliged to change schoo's, a difficulty is encoun- 
tered that frequently results in the sending of the 
child to the public school. Of course in localities 
where the Church schools are under diocesan 
boards, with superintendents, this difference has 
bcen adjusted to a great degree. But even in 
those dioceses. the institutes advocated would be 
a power in advancing the interests of Christian 
education, It is to be hoped that the proposition 
will be taken up at an early date by the proper 
parties, and pushed through to a successful issue. 


THE CASE WELL STATED. 


Apropos to the introductory article of this 
issue, Religion in the Schools, by Rev. M. P. 
Dowling, S. J., we append the following extract 
trom the sermon of Rev. Dr. Brann, of New York, on 
the «ccasion of the laying of the corner stone of 
St. Cecilia’s parochial school, Englewood, N. J. 
It develops in a forceful manner the point that the 
Stateis adebtor of the Church and should therefore 
reciprocate by exempting people who build and 
support their own schools, from the burden of 


double taxation for education. 

Whoever believes in Christian faith and morals should 
help whatever specifically tends to preserveand promote them; 
but the parochial school specifically tends to preserve and 
promote Christian faith and morals; therefore whoever be- 
lieves in Christian faith and morals should help the parochial 
school. Is this a Christian country? Is the majority 
Christian? Ifit is, why is it that no child is allowed to learn 
the Christian religion in a State school, and that teachers are 
forbidden by law to teach any form of Christianity in a State 
school? Yet the majority of the parents, the majority of the 
children, and the majority of the teachers are Christian, and 
the lawmakers are supposed to be Christian. 

But it will be said: ‘‘We want no union of Church and 
State.” Why? Isit acrime for the State to aid the Church ? 
Does not the Church, unasked, aid the State? Remove the 
Church and what becomes of the State? Why, then, should 
not the State reciprocate? . . To exempt people who 
build and support their own schools from the burden of double 
taxation which they are now paying for education, or to give 
them back in subsidies a part of their own money, is not a 
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uniou of Church and State. The doing of this would simply 
be an act of justice to 15,000,000 of Americans, a very large 
aud efficient portion of the population. In many cities and 
towns Catholics are the majority of the inhabitants. Surely 
they deserve some consideration for all that they are doing to 
prevent the spread of anarchy and socialism. No power in . 
the country is so strong as the parochial school in entorcing 
the Commandments ‘‘ Thou shalt not kill,’ “‘ Thou shalt not 
commit adultery,” ‘‘ Thou shalt not steal.” 

But there are people who say: “It can not bedone. We 
can not solve the problem. It is not fair, we know, but we 
can not helpit.’’ Such talk in an insult to American states- 
manship. Germany has solved the problem and recognized 
the parochial school. England has solved it; Canada has 
solved it. Is it not an insult to American politicians to say 
that they can not solve a simple problem which has been 
solved by other politicians? The solution is easy if you follow 
the natural law of justice. 

But whether it is solved or not, my dear friends, we shall 
go on building and supporting Christian schools to preserve 
Christian faith and morals. We believe them necessary for the 
good of the country, and we believe them necessary for the 
salvation of immortal souls; for ‘what doth it profit a man 
if he gain the whole world and suffer the loss of his own soul ? 
Or what shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?” 

THE JOURNAL A CONTINUOUS INSTITUTE. 

Though this number of THE JOURNAL was 
made up with special reference to the wants and 
interests of teachers during their summer institutes, 
it will be noted that with the exception of a few 
leading articles bearing upon institute work, the 
greater part of the matter herein contained, is 
such as appears in our regular issues. The meth- 
ods, aids and devices, for practical and progressive 
teachers found here, are much on the same order 
as those found in other issues, possibly not as 
good as some we have offered in the past, or will 
present in the future. In a word, an institute 
number of this magazine can not differ greatly 
from a regular number because THE JOURNAL is 
really a continuous institute in itself. 

It can not be expected that a week or two of 
review and preparation in the summer will equip 
a teacher for all the requirements and difficulties 
of the year’s work. In the highly developed grade 
and course system of to-day, their are constantly 
arising perplexing questions, involving methods 
or manner of conducting certain class work. 
Again, there are times when the work grows 
In these and 
all othercases, the proper source of relief is a good 
teachers’ journal. It will help you over the stile 
of every-day difficulties, and present new ideas and 
fresh inspiration to keep the work going and pre- 
vent that exasperating drag. 


monotonous and appears to drag. 


WANTED—COPIES OF THE MAY NUMBER OF THE JOUR- 
NAL. We will allow two months credit on all copies of that issue 
returned with pew subscriptions. Though we privted several 
thousand extra of that number, the supply was not equal to the 
demand, which still continues. We are therefore obliged to call 
on those having copies in good condition te help us out, 


In considering the purchase of books, school equipment. 
and supplies generally, don’t forget the advertisers in THE 
JOURNAL. They are all reliable and leaders in their re- 
spective lines. Moreover. they are aiding greatly to give the 
Catholic teachers of the country a first-class professional 
magazine of their own, at Small cost. 
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The Study of the Spelling Lesson 


Much is gained if the pupil is taught correct habits of 
study thru the spelling lessons, It is a mistake to direct 
him to “study the spelling twenty times over,” or to 
write it ten times. He should learn from the begin- 
ning to observe each word carefully, fixing its form in 
mind in the shortest possible time, not the longest poss- 
ible. He should decide for himself which word demands 
the greatest effort in its mastery, and apply himself to 
learning it. Such study of the lesson leads to power as 
well as knowledge. Let us illustrate: The teacher has 
assigned as the spelling lesson these words, which I find 
at the head of a Third Reader lesson,—destroying, doubt, 
forward, instantly, vegetables, result, clumsy, tongue. 
What should be her first question? ‘Which of these 
words are new to the children? (If any are alreudy fa- 
miliar, no time should be wasted in studying or copying 
them.) All are new. Then which are easiest? Those 
which can easily be spelled by sound: Des-troy ing is 
easy; it could not be spelled otherwise. How many syl- 
lables? Pronounce the first; the second; the third. 
Cover it and write from memcry. Now compare your 
copy with the word. What word next? Vegetables. 
How many syllables? What is the sound of g? Copy 
from memory. What must we remember about doubt? 
is silent. What is the sound of s in result? Like z. 
In clumsy? The same. Anything new or hard about 
instantly? About forward? About tongue? Yes, ue, 
final, is silent; o has the sound of short u; and g are 
sounded together. Look carefully at the word, and fas- 
ten it so that it will not slip. Cover, and write it five 
times. Let no one fail on that word.” 

Such study is much more valuable than the indiscrimi- 
nate copying or repetition of the letters. It centers the 
attention on the point of difficulty, and masters the form 
at once, 

Shall we require the children to use the words in sen- 
tences? Yes, if the meaning is new, or you wish to test 
their knowledge of the meaning. Otherwise the exercise 
is of no value in learning to spell. When the use of sen- 
tences is required, insist upon sentences which mean 
something.—not “I see some vegetables,” but “Turnips 


and carrots are vegetables;” “The heat is destroying the 
crops.” 

If it falls to the lot of the teacher to select words for 
spelling, she should aim to make the pupils familiar with 
three classes of words:— 

1. Words spelled in accordance with phonic law, so 
that each word becomes they key to all similarly spelled 
and pronounced,—as block, night. 

2. Words in common use, which must be frequently 
repeated in all writing,—as which, have, were, there, etc. 

8. Words which are unusual in their spelling, or must 
be spelled bv sight,—as tongue, thorough, ete.—Arnold’s 
Waymarks for Teachers, Silver, Burdett & Co. 





I believe that the question of method is ultimately re- 
ducible to the question of the order of development of 
the child’s powers and interests, The law for presenting 
and treating materials is the law implicit within the 
child’s own nature.—Prof. John Dewey in “My Peda- 
gogic Creed” 





Examples of Pupils’ Own Work 


The following is a free translation from the Latin of 
Pope Leo’s Ode to the Twentieth Century. It is the work 
of Miss Nona Neary of the class of 1901 Ursuline Acad- 
emy, Springfield, Ili. Though the exact meaning of 
the Latin text is missed in one or two places, the fact 
that it is bona fide pupils’ work, makes it especially in- 
teresting and creditable. 


POPE LEO’S ODE TO THE 20TH CENTURY. 


I, 


The age that nurtured art is dead. 
Who now would wear the poet’s bays 
Let him but sing the secrets read 

In nature’s nook, to smooth life’s ways. 


II. 
How oft its crimes hava filled my soul 
With sorrow and with shudd’ring fear: 


As backward through its length’ning scroll 
I’ve scanned its deeds, with many a tear. 


III, 


The fall of kings shall I bewail? 

Or wars by force and treasonbred 
The foes that our high seat assuil? 
Or rampant vice or slaughtered dead? 
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IV. 


Where is thy glory Queenly Rome, 
To whom all earth once lowly bowed? 
Tis with thee yet, for Peter’s dome 
Still shelters many a pilgrim crowd. 


¥. 


Shun laws that own not God’s control. 
Can faith or trust in man survive 

The altar’s wreck? Or can the soul 
Mid ruined fanes its faith revive? 


VI. 
Oh, strange! that man who wisdom boasts 
Should teach his fellow man to raise 


High as the mighty God of hosts 
Brute nature’s forms, and there give praise? 


VIL. 


The heartless ones who scorn our race 
Now teach that beast and man, for sooth 
Spring from like germ, and thus replace 
With empty dreams eternal truth. 


VIII. 


Rush headlong down. O blinded pride 
Go seek your native depths of woe, 

But learn, O man: what ’er betide 

To fear God’s laws, while here below. 


1X, 


’Tis Christ is truth and life and way 
That leadeth man to heavenly goal. 
Alone can He, Youth’s vanished day 
Give back to every righteous soul. 


X. 


His spirit led the pious throng 

In pilgrim garb to Peter’s tomb. 

No more may heathens’ rites prolong 
Their empty forms, or shun their doom. 


XI. 


O Jesus, Master of our days, 

The courses of our life direct; 
Compe! all men to seek thy ways 
Let none thy righteous laws reject. 


XII. 
Cast wide abroad the seed of peace, 
The schemes of wickedness o’erwhelm. 


Let hateful wars and tumults cease. 
And Right hold sway in every realm; 


XIII, 


Let rulers all, with Thee as head, 
Their subjects gather to thy fold 
That by one shepherd all be led , 
That all one faith may hold. 


XIV. 


_ Great length of days thou gavest me. 
Add to thy gift, their crown, O Lord; 
Let not thy Leo’s suppliange be 
As empty sound, that lacks reward. 
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A neatand artistic specimen of what Eighth Grade pupils may do in litera- 
ture and drawing. 














Blackboard and Chart in Teach- . 


ing Primary Reading 


Tho the blackboard is preferable to a chart or a book 
for most of the early work in primary reading, there is a 
certain amount of material that one can with profit keep 
in permanent form and have ready for use at any 
moment. To supply this a chart is a valuable adjunct. 
These cost more money than some districts can or will 
spend for such material, but fortunately this need not 
act as a barrier in the way of any earnest teacher. A few 
cents and some mechanical ingenuity will enable him to 
surmount this obstacle. Buy some sheets of manila 
wrapping paper, cut the size you may desire for your 
chart; paste upon these sheets such pictures, cut from 
cast-off magazines or other periodicals, as you have found 
by experience to be interesting and valuable to children 
in their language work; below the picture on a given 
sheet, write the sentences you wish to teach from that 
picture; around the entire margin write words,—those 
found in the sentences you teach and others,—making a 
complete border of plainly written words. Repeat this 
general plan on the other sheets, being careful to put 
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repeated words in different positions on the margins of 
the several sheets. Thus constructed, you have the best 
chart for you that could be made, because you have em- 
bodied in it the things which your own thought has dic- 
tated as the ‘items to be brought out of each picture. 
This will rob the process of its forced mechanical charac- 
ter on your part. : 

The best use to which such a chart can be put is as a 
means of review. The sentences found upon it can best 
be developed in the oral language class, to be reproduced 
for reading, first upon the blackboard. Then the chart 
can serve its best purpose in supplying material for 
review. In the early learning of words it helps a child 
greatly if he can see how they are made. Increased per- 
manence is given to the impression if we add the activity 
of his motor side in having him make these same words. 
—Smith’s Systematic Methodology. 





A Literary Luncheon 


Centerpiece, 
. One%of the Argonauts. (Castor.) 
Meats. 
A tool and a wise man. (Sausage. ) 
A celebrated English essayist. (Lamb.) 
. Asilly fellow. (Goose.) 
5. The wisest, brightest and meanest of mankind. 
\Bacon. ) 
6. Timber and the herald of morning. (Woodcock.) 
1. The unruly member. (Tongue.) 
8. The ornament of the head. ( Hare.) 
9. Asonof Noah. (Ham.) 
10. An insect and a letter. (Beef.) 
Vegetables. 
11. Employment of some women and the dread of all. 
(Spinage. ) 
12, Part of a house and a letter. (Celery.) 
13. Skill, part of a needle and to auffocate. 
choke.) 
14. What Pharaoh saw in a dream. 
Fruit. 
15. To waste away and Eve’s temptation. 
apple.) 
16, Four- fifths of a month and a dwelling. (Apricot.) 
17, Married people. (Pears.) 
February 22, July 4, December 25. 
The Guests. 
A kind of linen. (Holland.) 
Surrounds a country home. 
The infallible one. (Pope.) 
A wading bird. (Crane.) 
Meat, what are you doing? (Browning.) 
Humpbacked but not deformed. (Campbell.) 
A lady’s garment. (Hood.) 
An English game and the orb of day. 


(Arti- 
(Corn.) 


(Pine- 


(Dates. ) 


(Field. ) 


(Tenny- 


An animal and what she cannot do. (Cowper.) 
Very rapid. (Swift.) 
A slang expression. (Dickens.) 

. One who is more than a sandy shore. (Beecher.) 
What literary people like todo. (Read.) 

. To arrange compactly. (Stowe.) 
A part of a bird—to wade thru. (Crawford.) 

. Toagitate a weapon. (Shakespeare. ) 
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Some Forms of the Verb for Inter- 
mediate Grade Language 
Classes 


I, 


1. We see soft clouds floating in the sky. 

2. We saw last night many bright stars there. 

3. We are seeing so many beautiful things every day! 

4, We have seen often the Lady Moon ‘floating slowly 
across the evening sky. 

Separate these sentences into subject and predicate. 
Find the verb of each sentence, and write ic on the board. 

We shall have, then, these forms: 

see saw (are) seeing (have) seen 

Does the first sentence refer to present or past time? 
What verb is used in it? Use the verb see in original 
sentences. 


Does the verb in the second sentence represent an act 
as happening now, or in past time? What verb is used 
in it? Use the verb saw in original sentences. 

Use the verb-form seeing in original sentences. 

Use the verb form seen in original sentences. 

Notice that we have four forms of the verb in the above 
sentences: 

I. The form of the verb that represents present time, 
called the present tense of the verb. 

Note: The word tense means time. 


II. The form of the verb that represents past time,. 
called the past tense of the verb. 


III, A verb-form that ends in ing, called the present 
participle of the verb. 


IV. The verb-form that is used with has, have, and 
had, called the perfect participle of the verb. 


Present Past Present Participle Past Participle 
see, sees §6=— BAW seeing seen 

These parts of the verb are called its principal parts. 
The principal parts of a verb should be learned very 
carefully. 

Sentences for completion and dictation ; 

a. Last night I —— the new moon in the west. 

b. Is the new moon always —— there? 

c, This morning I rose early to —— the sun rise. My 
little dog, —— me start for a walk, ran after me. ‘We 
—— a little squirrel getting his breakfast. “Shadow- 
tail,” —— us, said, “Chir-r-r,” which perhaps was his 
“good-morning.” Carlo said, “Bow-wow,” which was his 
“good-morning.” 

Write three sentences, telling of some pretty sight that 
you have seen, or of something that you would like to ses. 


II, 
The Verb “Do.” 


Learn the principal parts of the verb do: 


Present Past Present Participle Past Participle 
do, does did doing done 

Use these four forms with I, you, he, she, it, we, they; 
thus: I do, you do, he does; we do, they do. 


Place the proper form of do in the following sentences : 


a, Grace —— her work very neatly. 

b. Edward — a very kind act yesterday. 

c. Are you —— the best that you can? 

d, How beautifully Anna has —— her sewing! 

e. “—— your best, your very best, 

And —— it everyday.” 

Write original sentences, using each of the forms of do. 

—First Steps in English. Silver, Burdett & Co. 
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A Nature Story 


JOHN W. SPENCER 


The Red Cow and the Maple Tree. 

The day was so warm as to suggest an oven, The rays 
of the sun came the most direct way—as a boy would 
make a bee-line cross-Jots. A blue hez3 hung about the 
heavens, dimming the sun at midday and at sunrise and 
at sunset, making it look like an immense orange, and 
the heated air shimmered scross the level pasture. It was 
one of those days that warps the slivers in the plank walk 
and makes prickly the path of the barefooted boy—a day 
when most boys want to go to the swimming hole at the 
bend of the creek under the leaning beech. 

On a gravelly knoll a sleek red cow stood in the dark, 
thick shade of a maple tree. A colony of persistent flies 
was clinging to her shoulder and scattering ones flew 
sbout her ears, and others would have found a resting 
place on her hips and back but for the incessant switch- 
ing of her tail. With all the persistent switching, the 
cow, with half closed eyes, chewed her cud with the regu- 
larity of the swinging of a pendulum. 

Said the Red Cow to the Maple Tree, “You have no 
troubles such as I have. See how I am pestered with 
flies every hour of the day. Flies do not trouble you.” 

Said the Maple Tree to the Red Cow, “It is fortunate 
they do not for I have no tail with which to switch them.” 

Said the Red Cow to the Maple Tree, “I am very 
thirsty and I shail not find a refreshing drink until, while 
on my way to the barn to be milked this evening, I shail 
wade thru the brook.” 

Said the Maple Tree to the Red Cow, “You complain 
because you have to walk for a drink of water. Is that 
not better than to long for it and be obliged to wait until 
is comes to you from the clouds? All of us plant-fellows 
in this neighborhood need water badly, and some whose 
roots do not extend deep into the soil have suffered unto 
death. It is for this reason that the grass has famished 
and you no longer fiad a nearby lunch as you found it 
earlier in the season. I would, indeed, consider it a 
privilege to travel all day, if I could then have a refresh- 
ing drink. But alas! when I made this spot my home, it 
was to be the only place I should ever live during all my 
life. Food is as difficult for me to obtain as water. In 
the earlier part of.the season when rains were more plenti- 
ful, you found a daily lunch within a stone’s throw of this 
spot; but now when there is nothing here to your liking, 
you are able to wander to any part of the pasture in 
search of the best food. I must content myself with what 
I can find in this one spot. When a drouth comes, like 
the present one, and there is not enough moisture to 
satisfy my thirst, nor to float sufficient plant-food to my 
roots, I must endure a double suffering—thirst and hun- 
ger. In the cold weather you can seek the warm and 
sunny side of a straw stack, while I must stand out here 
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on this bleak and unprotected knoll with the winds of 
winter whistling thru my bending limbs.” 

“I should not complain,” continued the Maple Tree, 
“for Nature is kind to us all, and we can see her kindness 
if we look for it in the right way. She has provided 
blessings for us all, but not of the same kind or in the 
same way. She has planned that plants never move their 
homes; that where they make a start in life, there they 
must remain. She affords all plants great opportunities, 
however, for sending their children abroad in large num- 
bers and gives them means for traveling long distances, 
In this way many are sure to find congenial places for a 
life of prosperity. I have no fear that maples will ever 
become extinct. Some years I send out so many children 
that if one in every thousand becomes a tree, my family 
will be a large one. 

“Do you see the big thistle in yonder fence corner? 
The children are now mature and ready to travel miles 
and miles in a balloon, and will settle down into some 
quiet nook and become plants. The farmer, who calls 
them weeds, has been fighting them for a life time; but, 
altho he is able to keep them from making serious en- 
croachments upon his crops, the thistle will always be 
with him. It is abundantly able to take care of itself. 
Were it not for the sharp needles on the leaf, a red cow 
might have swallowed them long ago. 

“See those dark clouds forming in the west—wool sacks 
they are called. Hark! Did I hear thunder? If a red 
cow fears being struck by lightning, she had better hasten 
to the bars at the end of the pasture and call to be put 
into the barn. I hope we shall have a shower. If even 
some crumbs from it should fall this way, it would be a 
comfort to me.”—Cornell Nature Study Quarterly. 


The Friendly Boot-Black 


A man needing a8 boot-bluck, called hurriedly to one 
across the way. The little fellow came slowly towards 
him as if he were tired out. Suddenly a larger boy ran 
up, saying, “Let me do it.” The man objected to having 
the larger boy take the work from one a than him- 
self. But the larger boy replied, “It’s all right, sir, 
Jimmy has been sick, so we help him out when we are 
not busy ourselves.” “How much of the money do you 
keep?” asked the man. The boot-black drew himself up 
to his full height and replied, “Do you think I’d be mean 
enough to take money for helping a sick fellow?” “Well, 
here’s a quarter,” said the man. 
give the rest to your friend.” Instantly the boy tossed 
the quarter to his comrade with the simple remark, “It’s 
your customer, Jim.” 


What Harold Did 


Harold is a little boy who always wants to do what he 
sees other people do. 

One day he saw his father wind up the clock and set it. 

“T think I could do that,” he said to himself, 

A few days afterwards, when there was no one in the 
room, he made up his mind to try. 

He climbed up on the table, reached up, and opened 
the door of the clock. 

Just as he did so, the clock struck. 

The sound startled him, it was so near and so loud, and 
he sprang quickly back and fell to the floor. 

His cries soon brought his mother to the room. 

How frightened she was when she saw him! 

“What is the matter, dear?” she said as she took him up. 

“T was going to wind up the clock and it struck me,” 
answered the little boy. 

His mother laughed and said, “Don’t try to wind up 
the clock again, Harold, till you can reach it without 
standing on the table.”—Turner’s Easy Stories, Ginn 
& Company. 
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Construction Arithmetic for 
Primary Grades 


I. 
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Take a 4-inch square of paper. Fold lower edge upon 
upper edge, Crease. Unfold. Fold lower edge to the 
crease. Crease. Unfold. Fold upper edge to the middle 
crease. Crease. Unfold. Fold right edge upon left edge. 
Crease. Unfold. Fold right edge to the middle crease, 
Crease. Unfold. Fold left edge to the middle crease. 
Crease. Unfold. Cut as indicated by the heavy lines. 
Then fold into a box 2 inches square, having the four 
squares in the middle for the bottom of the box, Paste 
the corner squares upon those next to them. The box 
will contain——cubic inches. 

IT. 





1 














5 6 
Take a 4-inch square of paper. Fold as suggested in 
previous exercise, Cut off a row of 1l-inch squares from 
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one side of the paper, and a row from one end of what 
remains. You will then have a 3-inch square. Cut this 
as indicated by the heavy lines in the diagram on this 
page; then fold into a box 1 inch square and one inch 
deep, making the center square the bottom of the box. 
Paste No. 1 upon No. 2,and No.3 upon No.1. Paste 
No. 4 upon No. 5, and No.6 upon No. 4. The box will 
contain —— cubic inch, 

Observe that this box will contain exactly one fourth as 
much as the box described in the previous exercise. 

Measure 1 cubic inch of sand; 2 cubic inches; 3 cubic 
inches; 4 cubic inches. 

Provide a few small boxes or bottles and require the 
pupils to estimate in cubic inches the capacity of each. 
Then require the pupils to measure each, using sand and 
the box described above.—Hall’s Arithmetic Primer. 
Werner School Book Co. 





Examples of Pupils’ Work in 
Arithmetic. 
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F Illustrating arithmetical problems with drawings insures a clearer under- 
standing by the pupil. 
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A model arithmetic paper. 
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A neat and wellfspacedfarithmetic paper. 


Suggestive Lesson Methods in 
Beginning Fractions 


I. 

Let pupils measure a foot line with a 6 in., 4in., 3 in.,2 
in., 1 in., and 4 in. measure. Hence, have pupils draw 6 
lines, each a foot long, and mark them off with these 
units. How many equal parts in the first line? Two. 
One of these is one out of how many? How many equal 
parts in the second line? Three. One part is one out of 
how many? Two are two out of how many? etc., etc. 
This is how we express one out of two; } ft. Ask class to 
show how to express 1 out of 3,4, 5,... 100, x. 


II. 


How many equal parts in the third line? Four. Show 
how to express one of these. 4. Now, we wish to express 
2 out of 4, instead of 1 out of 4; how shall we do so? By 
putting 2in place ofthe1l. 3. Express 3 out of 4, 4 out 
of 4, 7 out of 12, 8 out of 24, ete. 


III. 


From this, draw from the class that 1 part of the first 
line is } of the whole, 2 parts, #, or the whole line; 1 part 
of the second line is 4; 2 parts, 3, 3 parts, 4, or the whole 
oe etc., etc, wiamy, $=$=4=—$-13=34; 4$=7?=-3=4= 

#. and 4=74=2%, etc. From many other examples, lead 
eo to tell you that 


IV, 


The meaning of the numerator and denominator may 
now be impressed more strongly on the pupil’s mind. 
Thus: What is the name of each part in the fourth line? 
A sixth. Express 1 part, 3 parts, 6 parts. +,%,%. Ex- 
press 4 parts of the lastline. 3%, etc. What does the 
denominator of each fraction tell us? The name of the 
part and the sizo of it. Again, in the fifth line, what is 
the name of each part? A twelfth. What is the num- 
ber of such parts in the whole line? 12. 
such parts in} the line? 6. 
What does the 12 tell? Thename. What does the nu- 
merator tell? The number of parts that make up the 
quantity. Give other examples. 


V. 


Give the pupil a strip of cardboard and ask him to cut 
off a piece of it, equal to one of the parts in the third 
line. How long is this strip of cardboard? 4 ft. Use it 
to measure each of these lines that I have drawn (9 in., 1 
ft., 14 ft., 24 ft., etc., any length whatever). How many 
parts in each? 3, 4, 5, 10, etc. What is the name of 
each part? 4 ft. How long, then, is the first line? + 
ft. Thesecond? #ft. Thethird? {ft. The fourth? 
12 ft., etc. Use many other examples. 

Notr.—The five points developed above have been, for 
brevity, developed by means of lines only. Teachers 
should use many other units, as +> of a dollar, +; of an 
hour, etc., etc.; e. g. show that 40 cents is 4 dimes or +4; 
$1.30 is 13 dimes or +3§, and soon. Fractions are thus 
simply another way of expressing numbers that pupils 
have handled from the first.—Primary Arithmetic by 
McLellan and Ames, The Macmillan Company. 
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Nature Study. 


YEO SINICA. 
Pupils’ Own Work in Language, 
Nature Study, and or 
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A well spaced and artistic nature study paper by an Eighth Grade pupil. 
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An Oral Primary Physiology 
Lesson 


How We Hear. 

Knowing what one hears is largely a matter of atten- 
tion. By holding pupils accountable for knowing the 
place of lessons once assigned, or for hearing with the 
mind definite instructions once given, the teacher is con- 
tributing to the hearing capacity of her class. 

Teacher; “This morning you all were at play outside. 
How did you know when it was time for school to open? 

There was no clock in sight.” 

We heard the bell ring. 

Teacher; “Our lesson to-day is 
about that part of you which heard 
the bell ring. Weare to see how 
much we can find out about it. 
What is the name of this part? 
Point to it.” 

What do deaf people sometimes 
use to help them hear? 

Here is a picture cf an ear 
trumpet, 

What is an ear trumpet for? 

Ask some child to come to the 
board and trace with pointer an 
imaginary sound as it enters and 

passes thru this tube to a person’s ear. 

Question until the class understand that one end of the 
ear trumpet is made large and flaring to collect as much 
sound as possible, while the other end is small to fit the 
ear. Then transform the drawing by a few strokes of the 
chalk to a likeness of the outer ear. 

The resemblance will appeal to the children, and when 
asked the use of this part of the ear they should be helped 
to understand that— 

The use of the outer ear is to collect sound. 

The outer ear must be large enough to collect a good 
deal of sound, but our ears would be very much in the 
way if they were as large 
as the ear trumpet, and 
we should not like to see 
them. 

Look at the outer ear of 
the child who sits next 
you. Can you tell how it 
is made large enough to 
collect the sound and yet 
not be in the way? 

The outer ear is made 
large to catch the sound 
and then wrinkled up to 
be out of the way. 

If the parts of our ears 
which are on the outside 
of our heads are used only 
to collect sounds, we must find out what we really hear 
with. 

When sounds enter the large part of the trumpet they 
pass along inside the ear trumpet and out of the small 
end into the ear. 

Ask some child to come to the board and trace from 
the drawing the course of a sound from the large part of 
the ear to the end of the tube. 

If we could see sound and watch it after it enters our 
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heads, we should find it hurrying slong this tube until it 
reaches the farther end, where it knocks against a tight 
skin stretched across the opening. Do you think we have 
found the place now where we hear? No, not yet. The 
sound goes on until it reaches the part of us with which 
we think. This is called the brain. 

The teacher should next add to the drawing on the 
board an outline sketch of the middle and inner ear, with 
the nerves of hearing reach'ng from the latter to the 
brain. 

Call upon several cf the children in turn to utter a 
word or sound, while others at the same time from the 

drawing on the 
board trace its 
course from the outer 
ear to the brain. If 
care has been taken 
to keep the main 
thought before the 
children, they will 
be able now to an- 
swer the question:— 
What do we hear 
with? 
by the statement:— 
We hear with the 
brain by means of 
the ear —New Cen- 


tury Physiologies—Oral Lesson Book. American Book 
Co. 





The Forest Tree Nursery 


Every farm should, and every school might, have a small 
nursery, 8 plot fenced off ro that cattle and pigs cannot 
get into it, and which should be as well tended asa flower 
garden. Here are the instructions of a forester, Sir Henri 
Joly, of Quebec:—“ With a little attention, it is easy to 
tell when the seeds are ripe. Thus, toward the end of 
June and early in July the seeds of the elm and those of 
the plane are ripe; if you sow them at once, they will shoot 
up nearly a foot that same summer, The seeds of the 
maple, ash, oak, wild cherry, aad walnut mature in the 
autumn; it is better tosow them immediately than to keep 
them in the house all winter. Sow, let us ssy, maple seeds 
half an inch deep, and othars, in proportion to their size, 
two or three inches for nuts. Sow thickly, aud after the 
first year you can thin them by transplanting some. After 
four or five years you can plant your young trees where 
they are to remain. You should select cloudy or rainy 
weather in the spring. 

“In many cases you can even spare yourself the trouble 
of sowing. When the ground is favorable in July or Au- 
gust, slong the ditches, the woods, the fences, in the 
moss, in damp places, in the neighborhood of the elms 
and the planes, you will find hundreds of little shoots 
which have sprung from the seeds fallen from the trees; 
plant them in your nursery. 

“The seed of the pine is very difficult togather. Early 
in the spring, in the pastures near the pines, you can pull 
up, when the soil is damp, as many little trees as you will 
wish to plant; for this kind it will be better to take the 
precaution to shelter them from the sun until they have 
taken root.” 

From this nursery you can set out a row of maples or 
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elms along the main road and the lane, taking care to keep 
them well apart, so that they will branch out and not 
shade the 10ad too much; you can also plant a wind-break 
for the house and for the garden; you can cover the hilly 
ground and protect all the springs and water courses; 
you can also plant a small clump in the corner of the 
pasture, being careful to protect it from the cattle until 
well grown; you can locate a few trees near the house, but 
not too near. There will be no difficulty in finding a 
place for every tree, and, if properly cared for, every tree 
thus set out will add to the value of the farm or the home. 

1, How many different kinds of maple, of oak, of 
birch, of cedar, of elm, of ash and of pine are found in 
your neighborhood. 

" —_ is pulp? What trees are used for producing 

u 
‘ 3. Which is more valuable, a pine from the open or 
one from a pine forest? Why? 

4, Why will a hollow tree live and a girdled tree die? 

5, What causes the rings in a tree, and the grain in a 
board? How can you tell a tree’s age? 

6. How ismaplesyrup made? When? Do any other 
trees give similar products? 


7. What causes a knot in a pine board and a burl in 
an oak tree? 

8. What is the effect on forest growth of allowing cat- 
tle to browse and range thru the wood Int? 

What are the principle uses in manufacture of ma- 
ple, ash, elm, birch, oak, hickory, basswood, black walnut, 
cedar, hemlock, spruce, and white pine? 

10. Explain the difference between log, timber, and 
lumber; board, plank, and deal; stra‘ght-cut and quarter- 
cut; selected, mill-run, and culls. How is lumber meas- 
ured?—-Practical Agriculture. American Book Com- 
pany. 





A Skilful Spinner 


Have you ever watched the cunning spider as she 
makes the strong silken nest for her eggs and spins her 
pretty lace snares in the corner of your room or across 
the windowpane? 

As you see her at work, you may wonder what use she 
can possibly have for so many legs; for there are eight of 
them in all, and if you look at them closely, you will see 
that they are many-jointed, and covered with stiff hairs. 

















The_Garden Spider., 

Ah, the poor fly that is caught in her snare would ex- 
plain it to you, if he could only speak; for, as she glares 
at him with her eight beadlike eyes, she weaves him a 
shroud, at the same time, with her eight busy feet. 

Her third pair of legs are the shortest, and with these 
she holds the helpless insect and turns him over and over 
—upon his face and upon his back, just whichever pleases 
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her best; iu fac‘, she seams to use these short legs in the 
place of hands. 

The silken thread with which she shrouds the fly is 
drawn from some small tubes upon the under side of her 
abdomen, very near the end, 

These tubes are the spinnerets, or 
spools, out of which flows a clear, 
sticky fluid. She draws out this fluid 
in a very fine stream and guides it 
with her hind pair of feet. The air 
dries and hardens it at once, and it 
then becomes a fine, silken thread. 

When the spinning tubes are kept 
apart, many single threads may be 
formed; but when they are held close 
together, they are all blended into one band. 

As she pulls it out,—not “hand over hand’ exactly, but 
“foot over foot,” she winds it round and round the body 
of the poor fly, till it cannot help itself at all. 

Then she hangs it up in her web, to suck its juices 
whenever she gets hungry. If anything touches her web, 
she knows it at once; and draws in all her feet towards 
her body, so as to tighten the threads of her snare. 

So you see she does have use for every one of those 
eight bristly legs of hers, after all. 

You have already learned that the body of an insect is 
divided into three parts; but if you look closely at a 
spider, you will see that the head is joined to the thorax, 
without any neck between them. 

So we may not speak of the spider as an insect. There 
are a few insects that have not a very long neck, but their 
heads are not set closely to the thorax like that of the 
spider. : 

The eyes of a spider are usually eight in number; and 
they are placed on the top of the head in two rows, with 
four eyes in each row. Spidars cannot move their eyes; 
but they bave so many of them that they can look in all 
directions at once. 

The mouth parts of a spider consist of an upper and a 
lower lip, and two pairs of strong jaws. The two upper 
jaws are placed side by side; and the two lower jaws are 
set close together in the same way. 

The upper jaws are curved, and are quite stiff and 
horny. These jaws are the spidei’s fangs; and at the base 
of each fang there is a small sac that is filled with poison. 

The lower pair of jaws is smaller than the upper pair, 
and not quite as strong. 

On each side of the lower pair of jaws 
there is a five-jointed member that looks 
something like a spider’s leg, only it is 
very much shorter; these are its feelere, 
and with these short feelers it se'zs its 
prey. 

At the end of each bristly leg, thera is 
8 claw, well covered with stiff hairs; and 
with theee hair covered claws the spider 
Can creep up 8 very smooth wall. 

But if it wants to get down from a higb wall,or from 
the branch of a tree, it fastens one end of a thread there, 
and then lets itself down to the ground. 

Nearly all spiders build snares; but the mother spider 
makes a much better net than that of her mate. Once in 
awhile a father and a mother spider may be found living 
in the same web; but this does not often happen. 


Spinnerets. 


4 Spider's Jaws. 


Young spiders spin very small: webs, but their work is 
perfect. 

Many of the webs that we see are round in form; and 
the spiders that make them are called orb weavere, be- 
cause the word “orb” means “circle.” 

And now let us learn something 
about the work of the little orb 
weaver. 

When this little spider finds a 
good place for tae orb, she first 
spins some strong lines to make 
& framework; this framework 
often has four sides, and sometimes 
it has even more, and the lines of 
which it is spun are made up of 
five or six silken threads, 

Then across this framework, she spins a few strong 
lines, from corner to corner. Now her foundation is laid; 
and from its center, she spins a number of fine threads, 
and fastens the end of each thread to the sides of her 
framework. 

These fine threads stretch out from the center of the 
web, somewhat as the spokes of a wheel reach toward the 
hub; but they are not always the same distance apart 
from one another. These threads are called the rays of 
the web. 

Now she begins at the center again, and spins a thread 
across the rays; and as she goes round and round toward 


Spider's, Foot: 


Spider Balloons. 


the outside lines of her framework, she glues her threads 
to each fine ray. These threads are called spiral lines, be- 
cause they wind round and round. 

But her web is not yet complete; for she must now spin 
some more spiral lines in the spaces between those that 
are already done, and these last threads that she spins 
are covered with small gluey sp2cks that look like little 
beads. 

Ab, it is these small, sticky beads that hold the poor in- 
sects fast when they chance to light upon the snare. 

And now Mistress Spider is ready to take her place on 
the web, where, with head downward, she awaits her 
prey. It will not be very long before a fly or a moth will 
venture to step upon one of the silken threads. 
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Then it will struggle to free itself, and the gluey beads 
of the fine spiral lines will melt upon its wings or upon its 
legs, and Mistress Spider will see to the rest. 

She has already woven her egg case; it is a round silken 
cocoon, and she guards it with great care. Sometimes it 
is made fast to the corner of a window near where she 
spins her web. 

Some spiders carry the cocoon about with them; and 
when the young spiders are hatched out, they ride about 
upon their mother’s back. 

Spiders molt, or cast off their skins, six times before 
they become full-grown; so when they get their seventh 
suit, that is the last. 

Many spiders hide themselves away during the winter 
months; and that is why they are so often seen spinning 
their webs so early in the spring. 

Altho most spiders do not live more than a year, yet 
some kinds have been known to live much longer. 

The spiders that we see about us, in outhouses, in gar- 
dens, and fields, are harmless creatures; they will not 
bite us; and even if they should nip us with their small 
jaws, it would do us no harm. 

And they can build rafts and sail upon the water; and 
they can throw out threads upon the air and make little 
balloons that will carry them up as high as the top of a 
tall tree. 

They can even build silken bridges across streams; and 
do many wonderful things, as we shall find out if we 
watch them.—Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors, 
American Book Co. 





The Painter 


Nature hath taken her delicate brush, 
Her palette and paints and all. 
She hath worked in the silence of starlight husb, 
She hath worked in the storm’s loud brawl. 
She works, and lo, 
The frescoes grow 
Oa the sides of her ample hall. 


She hath tinted the apple with flushes of rose; 
She hath covered the pear with white, 
And the osier blooms where the honey bee goes 
She hath crowned with a golden light. 
The leafing sloe 
Is draped in snow, 
And the celandine stars gleam bright. 


She hath sprinklsd the meadows with silver and gold 
And the cuckoo flower’s delicate hue; 
She hath kindled the gorse on the wind-haunted wold 
And hath garnished the woodlands anew. 
The speedwell’s eye 
Demure and shy, 
She hath touched with a heaven-born blue. 


And in, and about, and around them all 
She hath filled in a background of green. 
The leaf buds burst at her noiseless call 
And spread out a verdurous screen, 
And wearied eyes 
In quiet wise 
Find rest in the soothing scene.—Bruce Dilks, 
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Geography and History. 


The United States “Are” or “Is”? 


This is a question which sometimes comes up in the 
echoolroom, where it is usually answered upon principles 
of grammar, and which lately has received some atten- 
tion in the press, where it has been answered differently 
and upon a broader principle, which teachers should 
note. Altho a small point, it has a deep political connec- 
tion, which its history plainly elucidates. The intensify- 
ing among us of the feeling of nationality which began 
with the Civil War and has continued since, has been ac- 
companied in the written speech of the leading class of 
our politicians and statesmen by a change from the United 
States “are” to the United States “is.” Thus the change 
in the uee of this little verb has reflected unconsciously— 
for it has required an investigation to demonstrate the 
chapge—a change of feeling in a great nation. 

In his work, A Century of American Diplomacy, General 
John W. Foster, former Secretary of State and of un- 
questioned ability as a writer as well as a statesman, uses 
the singularverb. Some critic,upon whom one great lesson 
of our war was evidently lost, took the author to task in 
the remark that “to make United States a singular noun 
would require an amendment to the federal Constitution.” 

Mr, Foster consequently made quite an investigation as 
to usage in this matter, the results of which may be ac- 
cepted as authoritative and final. He says, as reported: 

“T have found that in the early days of the Republic 
the prevailing practice was the use of the plural, but even 
then many public men employed the singular, and of 
late years the latter has become the rule. Among states- 
men who have habitually used the singular verb are: 

Motley. 

Reid. 

Gresham. 

Silas Wright. 

Marcy. 

Evarts. 

Bayard. 

Charles Francis Adams. 
Depew. 

Olney. 


Hamilton. 
Jefferson. 
Seward. 
Blaine. 
Edmunds. 

E. J. Phelps. 
Webster. 
Benton. 

Fish. 
Frelinghuysen. 


“Of living professors of international law Woolsey of 
Yale, Moore of Columbia, Huffcut of Cornell, and James 
C. Carter of New York, use the singular. Andrew Jack- 
son was the first President to adopt the singular verb in 
his official papers. In the earlier messages of the Presi- 
dents the plural form is usually found, but since Lincoln 
al! of them, including Grant, Cleveland, Harrison, and 
McKinley, have invariably used the singular. In the de- 
cisions of the Supreme Court during the first half cen- 
tury the plural form is generally used, but singular 
appears occasionally. In later years the court has used 
the singular. The same remark applies to treaties with 
foreign nations. In the early history of the Republic the 
plural was used, and during later years the singular. 

“No amendment to the Constitution is necessary to 
justify the use of the singular, because we have departed 
from the language of that instrument and from the cus- 
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toms of the fathers in typography, orthography, etymol- 
ogy, and syntax. If,we stood by the Constitution we 
would have to revise our spelling, our punctuation,and our 
use of capital letters. For example, the Constitution says 
that ‘the House of Representatives shall chuse their other 
speaker,’ and ‘the Senate shall chuse their other officers,’ 
[Will ye sticklers for established usage, as against sim- 
plifying our spelling, note thisdeparture from our fathers? 
Why could we not return to it with propriety ?—EbpiTor.] 
If we continue to use the plural for the country at large 
we should do the same in our references to the Senate and 
the House of Representatives. We no longer refer to 
Congress as ‘they,’ but as ‘it.’ We no longer write ‘chuse,’ 
and no longer use capital letters for every noun, as is done 
in the Constitution. Furthermore, the authors of the 
Constitution were not constant in the use of the plural 
when referring to the United States, but used the singular 
also. For example, section 2 of article 3 says ‘that the 
judicial power shall extend to controversies to which the 
United States shall be a party,’ when it might have said 
‘parties.’ 

“In considering the phraseology of the Constitution we 
must bear in mind the time and the circumstances under 
which that instrument was written. [ts authors came to- 
gether as representatives of thirteen independent States 
which had not yet relinquished any portion of their 
sovereignty, but still exercised the right to make their 
own war levies, impose their own taxes and customs 
duties and regulate foreign commerce. It was therefore 
natural that they should use the plural verb. We should 
remember that an event which occurred in the ’60’s 
relieved our language from that servitude and estab- 
lished the truth of the national motto, ‘E Pluribus 
Unum.’ 


“But the oneness of our Government was proclaimed 
long before the first shot was fired at the flag over Fort 
Sumter. James Wilson of Pennsylvania declared in the 
convention of 1787 that ‘by adopting this Constitution we 
shall become a nation,’ and there was no dissenting voice. 
We ceased then to be a league of States, and became a 
political entity. 

“All the writers who employ the plural verb use the 
term ‘nation’ and ‘United States’ interchangeably. It is 
a curious fact also that in many public documents, even 
in the messages of the Presidents, both the singular and 
the plural forms are used in the same papers, sometimes 
in the same sentence. For example, Secretary Bayard 
once said: ‘The United States have no reason to believe 
thst discrimination against its citizens is intended.’ As 
the writer gets away from the phrase in the plural form 
he escapes the euphonistic influence and recurs to the 
true significance of the word. 


“I think an additional reason may be found for the 
growing use of the singular verb and pronoun. It has 
been the prevailing practice to refer to Great Britain, 
France, Germany, and other nations in the feminine 
gender, owing to the fact of their feminine form in the 
Latin language — Britannia, Gallis, Germania, etc.—and 
it thus became common to treat the names of all nationali- 
ties as feminine. Calhoun, for example, says, ‘Great 
Britain herself’ and ‘Texas herself.’ But to speak of the 
United States as ‘she’ does more violence to our sense of 
euphony than ‘it’; hence of late years we have gradually 
drifted into the custom of adopting the neuter ‘it,’ which 
makes necessary the use of the singular verb. 


Great Industries, III 


GUSSIE PACKARD DUBOIS. 


Starch.) 

We may buy at the grocery a package of starch, its 
decorated label asserting that it is manufactured by 
Messrs. So and So, when the great seven or ten story es- 
tablishment did not make a grain of it, but only refined it. 
The genuine starch-factories are exceedingly small, and 
equally numerous, being the leaves of the ordinary every- 
day plants, with the sunshine as the active factor. In 
the great fields where corn, rice, wheat, or potatoes 
are growing on a bright day, this necessary food-sub- 
stance of the whole world of animals and plants is made 
by the ton. 

All plants are formed largely of cells which contain a 
variety of substances, but starch is found everywhere in 
all kinds of plants, except fungi. Not alone for winter 
use is this food stored, but for the everyday growth of 
the plant. When a plant is young and growing very 
fast, larger quantities of starch are formed, and just be- 
fore it begins to fruit, starch gorges the stems, accumu- 
lations of it being taken from the leaves, and re-deposited 
in special portions of the plant as they begin to ripen. 
Many a thrifty little plant stores the wealth of a summer’s 
work in a round carpet-bag of a bulb or tuber, like the 
onion, or the hyacinth, or in fruits, as the banana, or in 
seeds, as the bean. 

As you see, starch is not made, it is only set free from 
its little storage cells in the plant-factories. Some plants 
manufacture much ;more than others, and those upon 
which our great industries depend are potatoes, wheat, 
corn, rice, arrowroot, and sago. In Europe potatoes, rice, 
and wheat are mainly employed. 

There are two very large corn-starch manufactories, 
one at Oswego, N. Y. the other at Glen Cove, L.I. These 
establishments each produce from twenty to thirty tons 
of starch per day, and consume annually millions of feet 
of lumber, generally basswood, for making the boxes in 
which the starch is packed. There are numerous smaller 
ones thruout the country some of which manufacture 
starch merely for various dessert and invalid preparations. 

Probably this very common article is usually associated 
in your minds with collars and shirt-waists, or perhaps 
corn-starch pudding, but it has many other uses. It is 
used for sizing in paper-making to give the smooth, shiny 
surface, especially in fancy papers. A paper-mill pro- 
ducing daily 3,300 pounds of prime quality paper will 
use annually 165,000 pounds and more of starch. It 
thickens the colors used in printing cloth. It is used in 
making noodles and macaroni. Sometimes it is sprinkled 
on the mulberry trees, being an excellent food for the 
silkworms that feed on these trees. It is used in giving 
a finish to white fabrics, for bookbinder’s paste, and in 
making white glucose syrups. One very important ap- 
plication isin the powdering (dusting) of the forms in 
metal foundries, instead of the charcoal-dust formerly 
used, which was very injurious to the health of the work- 
men. 

The starch-grains of every plant differ intbeth sizs and 
shape from all others. In rice they are very small with 
angular corners which fit closely and firmly together, 
and that is the reason why rice is so hard. In the potato 
they are large and round with considerable space be- 
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tween filled with water, and the potato is comparatively 
soft. One who is familiar with these shapes can distin- 
guish the lens-shaped grain of the wheat, the round or 
oval grain of the potato and arrowroot, and the small 
angular grain in rice-starch, altho without the microscope 
they all look alike. 

Now, in all these plants we have the crude starch made 
and stored for use, but so carefully and securely is it 
stored, that much labor and experience are required to 
get it out of the little storage-cells, and the method that 
will serve well with the potato will not work with corn 
and rice. 


There are two methods of getting the starch out of 
the corn. In the “alkaline” or sweet process the corn is 
run thru a fanning mill to blow away dust, husks, etc., 
and is then steeped in water for from three to ten days, 
when the softenad grains sre crushed between rolls. 
After a time fermentation sets in, and, as this is unpleas- 
ant, some factories use the Durgen system in which a 
continuous stream of water flows slowly thru the steep- 
ing tanks. The grain is then ground in bubr-stone and 
roller mills thru which water is flowing; the starchy sub- 
stance goes to revolving sieves of brass wire for the 
coarser straining and then thru bolting cloth. The 
waste glutinous matter is sold to be fed to animals. The 
starch is washed over and over and stirred in water for 
several hours at a time to allow the oil to be drawn off, 
and the gluten to settle, and at last it is run into a set- 
tling tank where it sett!e3 in a solid layer from which the 
water can be drawn off very completely. The wet starch 
is then shoveled into frames lined with cloth, and having 
perforated bottoms thru which the water drains. The 
cake of damp starch is cut into smaller blocks, and 
placed on porous floors of plaster of Paris or brick which 
absorb the adhering water. From there it is removed to 
the dry room and kept at a high temperature for several 
days, then wrapped in paper and further dried, the entire 
process requiring several weeks. 

In recent working they have learned how to save the 
corn-oil which is frequently sold for painter’s oil. After 
careful steeping, the grain is coarsely ground, and stirred 
with water in long troughs; the husks and germ, being 
lighter than the starchy portions, are floated off. These 
contain the most of the oils and are pressed to extract it 
or dried in the shapeof oil cake for cattle food. 


New machinery is being constantly invented for use in 
starch: making, both to prevent waste and to hasten the 
work. ‘Two have lately come into use for separating 
the starch from the wash water. They are both cen- 
trifugal machines, that is machines that throw their con- 
tents from their centers as they whirl, for the word comes 
from two words meaning “center,” and “to flee from.” 
Each of these machines has a basket, one of perforated, 
the other of unperforated sheet-metal. In the latter, the 
starch is thrown against the cylinder wall, and packed so 
firmly that it remains as a thick layer, while the water 
collects in the middle of the drum and can be drawn off 
carrying with it much of the fiber and other waste. In 
the perforated drum, the water passes thru, leaving the 
solid matter behind. Thestarch, being the heaviest, forms 
8 layer directly on the basket walle, while inside of this is 
8 layer of gray starch, containing the impurities, which is 
scraped off and washed again. 

A bushel of corn (56 pounds) yields about 28 pounds 
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of starch and about 13 pounds of gluten suitable for 
cattle food. 

The same process is followed in making wheat starch. 
When the wheat is allowed to ferment, all the gluten of 
which it contains a large amount is destroyed. By an- 
other process part of the gluten is recovered and is used 
in making macaroni and noodles, and a paste for leather 
or cloth. One hundred pounds of wheat, by this method, 
yields about 55 pounds of starch and 12 pounds of gluten, 
and, by the fermentation process, about 59 pounds of 
starch and 11 pounds of bran. 

In making potato starch the potatoes are first carefully 
washed, and then grated into a soft pulp which is shaken 
in sieves upon whicb fine jets of water play and wash out 
the starch. The wash waters contain much potash, phos- 
phoric acid, and nitrogen, and are only good to use in 
fertilizing land. The yield from 100 pounds of potatoes 
is about 15 or 16 pounds of dry starch. 

Rice yields about 85 per cent of total starch. The glu- 
ten and fibrous matter remaining are used as cattle food, 
or if carefully dried and pulverized are sometimes sold 
as “rice meal.” 

The starch prepared from sago is the sago flour of com- 
merce, - 

Starch-producing plants contribute more to the wants 
of man than any other, and are capable of being culti- 
vated in every part of the globe. 

During the 18th century starch was used in England 
in printing cotton goods with colors, in stiffening linen, 
and in making hair-powder, and soon after the beginning 
of the 19th century it became an important branch of 
manufacture in that country. About the year 1800 there 
lived in London a man known as Beau Brummell who 
was famous for his fine dress, and especially for his 
stiffened cravats. For a long time he kept the secret of 
the starch used in preparing them, and so was the won- 
der and admiration of the fashionable world. A very in- 
ferior quality wae used to stiffen the wide ruffs worn dur- 
ing the Elizabethan era, but before this, starch was 
scarcely known. Today the daily consumption in the 
United States alone is estimated at 250 tons, 


The Question 


However the battle is ended, 
Tho proudly the victor comes 
With fluttering flags and prancing nags 
And echoing roll of drums, 
Still truth proclaims its motto, 
In letters of living light-- 
“No question is ever settled 
Unuil it is settled right.” 





Tho the heel of the strong oppressor 
May grind the weak in the dust, 

And the voices of fame with one acclaim 
May call him great and just, 

Let those who applaud take warning, 
And keep this motto in sight-- 

‘*No question is ever settled 
Until it is settled right.” 


Let those who have failed take courage; 
Tho the enemy seems to have won, 

Tho his ranks are strong, if he be in the wrong 
The battle is not yet done; 

For sure as the morning follows 

The darkest hour of the night, 

“No question is ever settled 

Untu it is settled right.” 
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Music Teaching in School 


P.O HAYDEN, KEOKUK I0WA, IN WaSTERN TEACHER. 


Tae first year should be dev >ted largely to rote singing, 
from ten to twenty songs being learned each term and 
frequently sung. These songs should be beautiful and 
adapted to interest the child in songs and in singing; 
they should be children’s songs, so written as to sound 
well without an accompaniment, except in the few places 
where pianos are at hand to use in the grade work. The 
words should mean something to the child and should be 
good literature. 

Scores of such songs have been written in the past ten 
or fifteen years. Doggerel is still offensive after it is set 
to music, tho many editors of educational journals who 
in the past have arranged words to music to be sung in 
school seem to have been of a different opinion. 

A word about mimeograph copies of songs may not be 
out of place. On some music is printed the following 
notice: “The copying of either the separate parts or of 
this entire composition by any process whatsoever is for- 
bidden and subject to the penalties provided under 
Section 4965 of the Copyright Laws.” The law forbids 
the copying by any duplicating process, but does not for- 
bid the writing out by hand of one copy ata time. I 
imagine that most of us have at some time been offenders 
against this law. 

Something else should be learned this first year besides 
songs. Have the class practice the scale until every child 
can sing it alone, excepting, of course, the monotones. It 
will not do to keep all the class on the scale until all the 
monotones have mastered it. They must have more time 
to master the scale than the average child needs, Also 
teach the intervals of the scale, substantially all the in- 
tervals. Of course I refer here to tone intervals and not 
to staff intervals. If a majority of the class are only five 
years old, there should be little done with the staff the 
first year. It can be used with profit in the last three 
months of the year only, in such classes. As the children 
approach seven years of age eye-mindedness developes, 
and they can make good progress with the staff. Such a 
class will learn to read simple exercises in all keys from 
- the chart the first year in school. The younger class 
should be expected only to get started in the study. 

In the second year song singing should be continued, 
reading and the staff in all keys taught from a book. In 
the latter part of the year first lessons in two part singing 
may be given. In the third, fourth and fifth years the 
mass of tune and time difficulties should be taught, 
namely, the difficult intervals of the scale, positive 
mastery of the positions of all the tones on the staff in 
the different keys; two-part singing, divided beat, modu- 
lation, dotted notes and chromatic tones. Minor scales 
should also be taken up. There is some difference in the 
order in which these are taken up, and a good deal of 
latitude may well be allowed for the exercise of individu- 
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ality, but those subjects should be well mastered during 
those three yearg. 


As used here, this mastery means that about the same 


* proportion of children in those classes can rise one by 


one and read exercises at sight alone containing those 
principles, as can succeed well in a similar test in numbers 
or spelling. A concert class exercise in music affords a 
poor test. As rapidly as these principles are learned, 
songs embodying them should be read and learned. As 
the .ability in reading music increases, the need of rote 
singing decreases. 

In the sixth, seventh and eighth grades musical forms 
in songs and exercises containing these principles in 
great variety should be studied, the number of exercises 
decreasing and the number of songs increasing as the 
classes pass on to the higher grades. Ia these grades 
also a certain amount of notation study and music writing 
should be done; at least, the class should be drilled in 
writing the signatures in sharps and flats, and in writing 
measures to correspond to the different time signatures 
used in the music sung. 

If something of musical history and biography can 
be introduced incidentally in the seventh and eighth 
grades, it will strengthen the work and be of value. It is 
in these grades that mutation interferes with the singing, 
and there are some classes that can be made to spend a 
fair portion of the music time in studying the writing of 
musical forms, sigaatures and measures from memory, 
and melodies from dictation and imagination. Dictation 
work is of great value and should be started in the third 
or fourth grade, and continued progressively thru the 
grades up to the high school. 

If the students in the high school have not had training 
in music reading in the lower grades, one of three courses 
should be pursued, Either have an elective class in 
music study, and give the class the drill it needs, or use 
your high school as a chorus and provide them with pleas- 
ing music not too hard to learn and sing, or keep out of 
phe high school until you hava a set of pupils there who 
can read music and make up chorus singing en masse. 
Given a good training in the lower grades, the proper 
work for the high school is the study of chorus singing. 

All the time in all grades only a good tone should be 
tolerated in school singing. It is an easy thing to get 
children to sing with good tones, unless they have throat 
trouble or are led to sing harshly by careless trainers, 
and culy pure tones should be formed in school singing. 





Smiles 


How many smiles there might be 
If people only knew 

That they feel better every time 
Their faces smile anew. 


How many smiles there would be 
If people simply thought 

Their look is fairer when they smile 
Than when they’re smiling not. 


How many smiles there could be 
If folks would only say: 

“Good morning, neighbor, let me give 
A helping hand today.” 


How many smiles there will be, 
My friend, when you and I 
Have learned to practice what we wish 
These other folks would try. 
—John T. Trowbridge. 





Reciiieniene THOSE EVENING BELLS. 
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1. Those eve-ning bells, those eve- ning bells!) How many a_ tale their mu - sic 

2. Those joy- ous hours are passed a - way; And many a_ heart that then was 

3. And so “twill >. when I am_— gone, That tune-ful peal will still ring 
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Of youth and home and_ that sweet time, When _ iast I heard their sooth-ing chime. 
With - in the tomb now dark- ly dwells, And hears no more those eve - ning bells. 
While oth-er bards shall walk these dells, And sing your praise, sweet eve - ning bells. 
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Sweet ev’ning bells, sweetev’ning bells, I still can hear- sweet ev’ning bells, sweet bells. 
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Ding, dony, sweet bells, ding, dong, sweet bells, ding, dong, sweet bells,ding,dong,sweet bells,ding dong. 


THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET. 
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1. {Hoe dear to my weno are the scenes of my childhood, When fond rec - ol- lec - tion pre-sents them to ow: 
The or-chard,the mead-ow, the deep-tan-gled wild-wood, And ev -’ry loved spot which niy in - fan-cy knew. 

2 {rt moss-covered buck-et I hail as a treas-ure,For oft - en at noonwhen returned from the field, 
P I found it the sourceof an ex- qui-site pleas-ure, The pu- rest and sweet -est that na- ture could yield. 
3. male fromthe green mossyrim to re-ceive it, As, poisedon the curb, it in-clined to my lips; 
Notafull flow-ing gob - let could tempt og to leave it,Though filled with the nec- tar that Ju - pi-ter ei 
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The wide-spreading pond, and the mill that stood by it, The bridge and the rock where the cat-a- ract fell, 
The cot of my fa- ther, the dai- ry house nigh it, And e’en therude buck-et that hungin the well. 
How ar-dent I seized it, with hands that were glow-ing, And quick to the white-pebbled bot-tom it fell, 

Then soon, withthe em-blem oftruth o - ver-flow -ing,And drip-ping with cool-ness, it rose from the well. 
And now, far re-moved from theloved sit - u - a- tion, The tear of re-gret will in-tru-sive-ly swell, 
As fan-cy re-verts to my fa-ther’s plan - ta- tion,And sighs for the buck-et that hungin the well. 
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The old oak -en buck-et, the i - ron-bound buck- ct, The moss-cov-ered buck -et that hung in the well. 
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From “Gems of Song’ published by A, Flanagan, Chicago. Price 80 cents a copy or $3,00 a doze, 
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Why Is It Difficult for Children to 
Tell the 1 Truth? 


The development of the brain is very slow, and even 
after its gross form develops, a long time must elapse be- 
foie the finer structure becomes complete. It is by this 
finer structure that its highest work is done. This ap- 
plies especially to the intermediate regions in the cortex, 
called the association centers, where the various functional 
areas meet, and where the characteristic memories are 
stored up. So long as these centers are unripe, and they 
certainly are in such condition until puberty at least, the 
ordinary impressions do not become sufficiently marked, 
nor can they be fully recognized and expressed by the 
child, It is much on the plan of a series or network of 
communicating canals. If the trenches are completed 
only in separate spots, no steady stream of water can flow 
thru them, and no matter how well the work in these vari- 
ous areas has been done, the full results of the undertak- 
ing do not come into existence until every connection is 
finished. 

One constantly sees proof of this in the child’s clumei- 
ness, which is apparent ip mind as well asin body. It is 
only after months of trying that he is able to use knife 
and fork gracefully and efficiently; it is only after years 
of effort that he is able to write readily, to perform many 
of the most ordinary acts of life. One expects this, and 
s0 one does not notice it. One does not stop to think 
that what he does well is what does not require a 
careful self-consciousness or concentration. Moreover, 
he is helped by his ignorance; he cannot fear that of 
which he knows naught. Fear does not make him 
cautious, and therefore correspondingly incompetent 
His successful efforts are first confined to the purely so- 
matic functions and physical acts; after them, by a long 
distance, comes intelligent mental effort. 

Now a word is 8 more or less complex idea composed 
of more than one sort of image. The simplest word has a 
host of associations which require for their proper tabula- 
tion considerable time and experience. As an example, 
take the word milk. This will bring to mind the ideas of 
fluidity, of food, of the bottle from which the child has 
taken it, of color, of cows, of farm life, of wagons, and 
horses, and so on to an indefinite extent. Other words 
are similarly multiple in their concepts and suggest many 
diverse images. In an immature condition, where the 
effects of experience and practice are small, it is difficult 
to keep these various concepts in their proper relations. 
Like a wagon wheel slipping into a rut the mental im- 
pulse deviates from its path. Consequently any certain 
impressions may be distorted to widely removed conclu- 
sions. So long as there is not a direct connection be- 
tween a concept and its rightful expression, no serious re- 
liance should be placed upon the person’s testimony. 
This is exactly the condition of children. The difficulty 
of learning each separate word is really great, but after 
this is done, the task of learning simple combinations still 
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remaine, and as the child grows older, the necessity for 
increasing his vocabulary advances at a greater rate. The 
acquisition of this knowledge comes in a slow and frag- 
mentary manner. For a long time it resembles a sort of 
patchwork, and not until after the lapse of years does it 
become homogeneous. During all this time not only are 
the child’s concepts imperfectly formed, but slso his ex- 
pressions of them must be still more imperfect. This is 
so true that unconsciously one acts upon it, and is much 
astonished if a child expresses himself well and clearly, 
while on the other hand, one is amused and tolerant of 
grotesque expressions. In fact, most of the quaint and 
witty sayings of childhood are never intended as such, 
and the laugh which they provoke is as astonishing to the 
little one as the remark in question is to the auditor. They 
should be regarded merely as tentative efforts after ordi- 
nary expression, and the humorous part results from the 
child’s misapprehension of norma) relations. 

Proofs of the truth of this we meet every day, and an 
occurrence in my own experience is a case in point. I was 
walking one day with a little girl, past an oyster restau- 
rant,on the window of which was displayed the sign, 
“Families supplied.” The meaning to an adult is, of 
course, perfectly plain; but with the child it was quite 
different. Immediately after reading it, she clapped her 
hands, and cried out: “Oh! let’s go in and get a little 
baby. I’ve wanted a baby brother for a long time.” 

If this were the only trouble, it would be great enough, 
but it is only one of many. The most ordinary things as 
well as the most unusual, lead to misconceptions that may 
give rise to totally false interpretations. The child is 
thus in danger of extracting a meaning from conversa- 
tions or events that is not at all justified by the circum- 
stances. His report of such things is correspondingly 
distorted. 

One of the hardest things for children is to concentrate 
their thoughts and attention. They are easily distracted 
from any matter in hand, and besides, commonly observe 
things very inaccurately. Like the flitting of wind-blown 
leaves, their thoughts and glances swing this way and 
that, resting for a short time, and very lightly, on many 
unconnected places. The inferences which they naturally 
draw must therefore be false. Things widely diverse in 
their constitution, but having some trivial thing in com- 
mon, will appear to their unobserving eyes as similar; and, 
for instance, they would claim decidedly to identify a 
man simply because some easily marked characteristic, 
such as baldness, struck them as familiar. Here one can 
plainly see the characteristic workings of poorly connected 
association centers. For related reasons they observe 
things poorly, and tho they look with seemingly sufficient 
intentness, nevertheless, they do not see enough. Their 
reasoning consequently is faulty, and they ascribe causes 
to phenomena that strike us in commonplace circum- 
stances as ludicrous. 

Going back once more to the unripe condition which is 
characteristic of the youthful brain, one finds such things 
perfectly natural. The various constituent elements of 
the adult nervous system are present, but in such an un- 
developed state that to expect complete responses to de- 
mands made upon it, would be just as unreasonable as 
endeavoring to pay off a large indebtedness with a small 
capital. hen ganglion cells are only partially formed, 
when their prolongations exist merely in a rudimentary 
form, when their histological elements are in part lacking, 
it is absolutely necessary to conclude that functional ac- 
tivity is likewise affected. 

Thus the idea that children naturally tell the truth is 
in itself far from true. To say that “children and fools 
don’t lie’ merely means that they have not so many of 
the ulterior reasons for deceit that actuate adults. As 5 
matter of fact, it is natural for them spontaneously to tell 
untruths. In addition to their physical limitations, they 
have deficiencies in experience that sre dangerous to see- 
ing and telling things correctly —The Development of 
the Child by Dr. Oppenheim. The Macmillan VUo., N. Y. 
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Schoolroom Decoration 





In the late Biennial Report of the Supt. of Public 
Instruction of Minnesota, he says: ‘The destiny of 
the child is shaped very largely by the ideas and ideals 
that are woven into his life while in school. At this 
age he responds very readily to the influences of 
beauty. In school the inpressions are made that create 











Corridor decoration with pupils’ work . 


one of beautifying the interior of the school. 
room, and in villages and rural districts the 
beautifying also of the school grounds. Much 
may be done by the teacher with the aid of 
the pupils who will be easily enlisted in the 
cause, but the teacher must also labor to 
arouse the sentiment of her community and 


Detail of art decoration of stairway landing. 





his ideals that both consciously and uncon- 
sciously control his thoughts, his feelings, and 
his behavior. Hence, in school he should be 
surrounded by conditions that make for the 
creation of the highest ideals of life and living. 
Few appreciate the educational value of good 
pictures and of copies of the productions of 
the masters—both from artistic and imagina- 
tive standpoints.’’ 

There is little in the teacher’s work demand- 
ing and deserving special study more than this 





Corridor decoration showing sculpture 
and architecture. 





the action of her school board in behalf of this 
valuable work. Every teacher should study 
this subject as presented in the work entitled 
“School Sanitation and Decoration,’’ published 
by D. C. Heath & Co. of Chicago. It is sur- 
prising how much may be done to render the 
schoolroom homelike and attractive to pupils, 
with a really insignificant expenditure of 
money. The work of decorating with plants 
and pictures may be over done, or it may be 
done in aninartistic manner. Hence teachers 
Corner of General Assembly Room, showing plants, art pieces should be guided by some such book as the one 
and pupils’ work combined in decoration. mentioned, 
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% A Course of Study for 
R Parochial Schools. 


A By AN EXPERIENCED CATHOLIC TEACHER. 


(The work of primary grades—first. second, third and fourth, 
was covered in the May number of THE JOURNAL. Work for the 
Grammar grades—fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth—begun last month 
coverd, Christian Doctrine, Reading, Arithmetic, Grammar, and 
History Course. The outline will be continued next fall. ] 


GRAMMAR DEPARTMENT. 
(Continued from June Number, } 
FIFTH, SIXTH, SEVENTH, EIGHTH GRADES. 
GEOGRAPHY.—Introductory Survey. 

One month.—Mathematical.—Form, size and 
motions of the earth. Definitions and drawings 
of all the terms connected with this subject. Po- 
lar and equatorial diameters explained. Rota- 
tion on axis and revolution around the sun, direc- 
tion and time, also simple results; the ecliptic and 
the inclination of the axis shown with the globe 
ora ball. Show that the axis always points in 
the same direction, and, from its inclination, locate 
the topics, polar circles,etc. Reason of the names 
given the topics. Government survey, and its 
resemblance to locating latitude and longitude. 
Change of seasons. Succession of day and night. 

Longitude and time—Show how arcs of cir- 
cles are measured by degrees; that the number of 
degrees does not indicate the length of an arc, but 
the part that it is of the whole circle; e. g. 360 
degrees= circle; an arc equal to 120° would be 44 
of the circle; all circles have 360°, but not all cir- 
cles have the same number of miles, hence a de- 
gree at the equator is longer than one at the 
poles, because a given are at the equator is longer 
than the same arc elsewhere on the globe. 
this must be made clear to the pupil. 

Show by use of the globe, the relation between 
24 hours of time and 360° of longitude; also be- 
tween 15 degrees of longitude and one hour of 
time. Explain what follows from these facts, 
what depends upon them. 

Standard time.—Explain standard railroad 
time. Find where in crossing our continent, the 
traveller would change the time on his watch, 
and whether he would put it forward or back. 

One month.—Physical Geography.—Reliet.— 
The primary and secondary mountain systems of 
each grand division. The slopes towards oceans. 
The great plains. Use mapsand globes, and invent 
ways to give the pupils a clear idea of the surface 
of the earth. Oral lessons will make this subject 
clear. The names of these systems, etc., can be 
learned from the book. 

Drainage —Locate the principal rivers, and 
trace their drainage basins. The direction of 
rivers and its cause. 

Soils.—Examine different kinds in the neigh- 
borhood. Dwell upon their differences, uses, re. 
quirements, etc., productiveness, etc. Show how 
soil may be improved. Dwell on the manner of 
cultivating it. 

Climate.—Temperature —Effects of latitude. 
Varying heat of the sun’s rays. Varying length 
of day and night. Extremes of temperature, 
where ? when ?—Efieet of elevation, and of the 
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gulf stream. Effect of the destruction of forest 
trees. Suggest a remedy for the evil. 

One month.—Climate, moisture. Sources of 
moisture; evaporation and conditions favorable 
to it. Dew, fog, rain, ete., etc. Effect of monu- 
tain ranges and forests on rainfall. Winds.— 
Cause, direction, effects, kinds, etc. 

Deserts.—Describe. Cause. Location. Means 
of travel on them. Trace the causes that have 
made each great desert. Show how deserts may 
be reclaimed and made fertile. 

Vegetation and animals peculiar to each con- 
tinent. Make this an especially interesting lesson 
and study. 

One month.—Mineral.—Locate regions oneach 
continent where they are found; kinds; mines, 
manner of working them. Make mineral maps, 
as you have made plant maps. 

Man’s Wants.—Study each continent with 
reference to man’s advantage as regards his food, 
clothing, shelter, health, pleasure, and moral hab- 
its. Transportation and exchange of products. 

Races of Men. Characteristics, civilization, 
etc., etc. Effect of local influences of man’s physi- 
cal and moral being. 

Commerce and Manutactures.—Locate routes, 
rivers, oceans, canals, railroads. Shipping ports, 
and the commodities shipped or received. 

Principal Railroads in the United States.— 
Their use and importance. Why? 

One month.—North America. Position. Rela- 
tive and absolute. Form and coast-line, Natural 
Boundaries and size. Surface. Climate. Produc- 
tions. Political Divisions. Occupations. Study 
the entire continent, and such map questions as 
may seem of greatest use. Drill repeatedly on 
important topics, and unite history with geo- 
graphy, whenever an historical locallity is under 
consideration. 

One month.—New England States. Middle 
Atlantic, South Atlantic. Use outline as above. 

One month.—Gulf States with Tennesee and 
the Indian Territory. The North Central States, 
east of the Mississippi River, and also Kentucky. 
The North Central states west of the Mississippi 
River, and Pacific States, Mountain States and 
Alaska. 

One month.—South Amercia. 
as North America. 

One month—Europe as a continent. Then 
countries of Europe. Go over each continent and 
country with the pupils, giving an oral lesson 
with the map for illustration; have them repeat, 
in concert, what you tell them. This will help 
them vastly in learning the lesson ‘‘by heart.” 
Have Wandering Jew exercises. The Wandering 
Jew started from Chicago and went east till he 
came to an ocean—what ocean? Pupils answer. 
He crossed this ocean between such and such 
degrees of latitude until he reach land—what 
land? Pupils name France or England or Ireland. 
This exercise may be varied ina multitude of ways. 

One month.—Continue countries of Europe. 
Use outline for each country, draw maps, eleva- 
tion charts, etc. 

One month.—Continue countries of Europe. 
introducing considerable general history. 

One month.—Study Asia as a continent. Then 
China or Japan. British India. Western Asia as 
connected with Ancient History. 

One monti.—Africa. As a continent. 


Same outline 


North- 
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ern part, and southern part. Make an outline 
and follow it. Trace the journeys of African ex- 
plorers. 

One month.—The islands of the globe. West 
Indies, etc. Oceanica, etc. Islands celebrated in 


history. (The next month’s work may be omitted.) 
One month—How the map of Europe has 
changed at different historical periods. 


Geography Course Proper. 


fhe pupils in this grade should have a text- 
book, and before studying it, should be taught to 
read it, even to the map questions. Have con- 
cert drills on names difficult to pronounce; per- 
severe in using such drills. 

Pictures, maps, and charts, together with 
marginal explantions, should be carefully con- 
sidered. 

1st Month.—Study the earth asa whole. Use 
globe and mapto show,—revolutions of the earth, 
the zones and their characteristic, general divi- 
sions, and general map questions. 

2nd Month.—North America, by reading text, 
and using map. Review by tabulation. The 
United States, taken as a whole, was studied dur- 
ing the oral lessons in the preceeding grade; take 
sections for study, in this grade. 

38d Month.—New England States.—Bays, 
Capes, Mountains, Peakes, Rivers, Lakes, Cities, 
Islands. 

4th Month.—Middle Atlantic States. 
board. Outlines. 

5th Month.—Southern States. 
localities connected with Civil War. 

6th Month.—North Central States. 

7th Month.— Pacific States and the Territories. 


8th Month.—Dominion of Canada, Alaska, 


Black- 


Point out 


Mexico, Central America, West Indies, Greenland, 


Ie land. 

Map Questions.—Drill pupils to point out 
places readily on the map. Require them to mem- 
orize a few of the most important answers to 
map question, and so learn others by frequent 
concert drills. See that some important fact, his- 
torical or ortherwise, is associated with each 
place learned. Note locations where there are 
colleges, mills, factories, arsenals, mints, tunnels, 
great bridges, water power, fine scenery, etc. Do 
not cumber the memory with names and locations 
that have no special idea connected with them. 
We must take advance lessons of course, but re- 
views and repetitions are the true source of per- 
manent knowledge. 


SECOND YEAR. 


1st Month.—Keep to methods used in preced- 
ing grades. Subject.—Map of Europe. 2d Month. 
—Europe. Description. 3d Month.—Asia. 4th 
Month —Africa and Oceanica. 5th Month.—Re- 
view first half of Elementary Geography. 6th 
Month.—Review second half of Elementary Geog- 
raphy. Remaining months.—Use the Geographi- 
cal Reader, referring to text books and maps for 
information connected with subject under consid- 
eration in the reader. Drill on globe:—Revolu- 
tions of the earth, and consequences. Hour cir- 
cles, etc., Zones, ete. 
d (To be continued.) 
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[This department wasestablished in order to present each month, 
letters outlining the work pursued at the summer institutes of the 
different teaching orders, the idea being to enable comparison of 
methods, and exchange of good ideas. This department is open to all. 
The Institutes so far covered are those of the School Sisters of Notre 
Dame, Sisters of St. Dominic and the Sisters of St. Mary (Lockport, 
N. Y.) This month we present: 


Summer Institutes 
AT 
ST. MARY’S OF THE WOODS, VIGO CO., INDIANA. 
BY 
A SISTER OF PROVIDENCE. 

In a letter to a friend, Pliny writes: ‘‘ Take it 
for a rule, he who has the loudest commendations 
deserves them the least.’”’ This wise saying of a 
profoundly sagacious man, may find its applica- 
tion in our century, in our country and more 
especially in the paradox of our vastly great and 
vastly shallow methods of education. The alleged 
superiority of our state schools over private or 
parochial schools has been dinned into our ears 
for nigh three-quarters of a century, and many 
Catholics, forgetful of their glorious heritage, a 
system of education projected against a_back- 
ground of centuries, have been deceived by this 
din and led to adopt that born but of yesterday. 
The state has its millions to expend on apparatus, 
equipments, buildings and teachers, but it lacks 
the power: 

To urge on man the life that’s lived in spirit, 
High in the rarest altitudes of soul, 

That just and purified he may inherit 
The life pre-ordinated as his goal. 

The Authority of Religious Teaching Orders. 

To teach is the prerogative of the Church by 
right divine. Her great examplar is her divine 
Founder, Whom the Greeks in their sweet and ex- 
pressive language called ‘‘ The Teacher ;” her chief 
means the varied cohorts of religious orders, both 
men and women, who labor in a common cause, 
and whose life-work proves that, ‘‘ out of toiling 
cometh treasure.”’ 

Origin of the Order of Providence, 

A renowned English orator commenting on 
the French Revolution said: ‘‘The French had 
shown themselves the ablest architects of ruin 
that had hitherto existed in the world.’’? From 
that ruin arose a mighty array of religious bodies, 
now so well established in our own country, 
among them the wide spread Order of Providence. 
Early in the Forties of the past century these 
religious began their Institutes, working with the 
plastic, many-sided American character and mold. 
ing it by the French traming, scholarship and 
culture, which the pioneers had brought with 
them across the waters. 

Institutes Early Established, 

The psychological principles: ‘‘ He who calls in 
the aid of an equal understanding, doubles his own; 
he who profits of a superior understanding, raises 
his powers to a level with the height of that 
superior understanding,’’ were not only well- 
known, but effectively carried out at the summer 
schools of this order, and doubtless of many other 
orders, long before ‘‘teachers’ institutes’' now so 
popular, were even dreamed of by the state. 

Bishop Chatard’s Interest in the Work. 


The advent of Right Reverend F. S. Chatard 
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D.D., as Bishop of Vincennes, in 1878, gave a fresh 
impetus to the work that had never known inter- 
mission. This honored and scholarly prelate, 
formerly president of the American College at 
Rome, by taking up new duties, never ceased to 
urge on the grand work of education, and even 
presided in person at the institutes of the Sisters, 
attending examinations, and giving invaluable aid 
inevery department, especially in that of philos- 
ophy. Lectures from eminent clergyman and 
specialists ot the laity, form a prominent and help- 
ful feature of these summer sessions. 

The yery efficient work done in Providence 
Novitiate, where future teachers spend two years 
in training school, lays a splendid foundation on 
which to rear a fine edifice of educational experi- 
ence and proficiency. 

The nature and extent of Teachers’ Institute 
work at St. Mary’s of the Woods, may be inferred 
from the following outline taken from the ‘‘Teach- 
ers’ Guide”’ a manual prepared expressly for the 
use of the community : 

! The Teacher's Institute is an annual assembly of teachers 
for special drills and mutual improvement, seeking to increase 
their scholarship by the presentation and illustration of 
higher standards of attainments in the several branches, by 
comparing views, etc. They are to labor especially to 
learn clearer and better methods of imparting and how to 
develop the principles which lie at the basis of success in edu- 
cation. The Institute is conducted on the plan of a model 
school. It presents precise order, roll call, time table-order, to 
and from classes, etc. After the first four days the teachers 
assembled are separated to three divisions. Twosecretaries 
are employed to take stenographic notes and report the same 
in the minutes of the Institute. 

. ; Teachers’ Examinations 

Examinations for teachers may be made a power for great 
good. They will give system and exactness to teaching, will 
stimulate scholarship, and will determine for the teacher not 
only the knowledge of any particular subject, but the philos- 
ophy of it which she possesses, and her ability to teach the 
same. 

P Board of Examiners, 
Y A Board of Examiners, selected from among the ablest 
Sisters teaching, and consisting of five members chosen by the 
Rev. Mother Superior General of the Order, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Rt. Rev. Bishop of Indianapolis, shall annually 
assemble at St. Mary’s for the purpose of holding the insti- 
tute and examinations. 

A percentage ranginz above 80 shall be required tor pro- 
motion; 98 per cent. in the branches of the A grade exempts 
the Sister from further examinateon. 

A record of promotions, ete., will be kept, and certificates 
furnished when needed.”’ 


SUGUESTIVE PROGRAM FOR INSTITUTE WORK. 


From article of Dr. Edw 


McLaughlin, in June number of The 
Journal, 


Repriated on Request. 
SUGGESTIONS AS TO PROGRAM. 

_ The institute should be a sshool having a defi- 
nite course of study, and the work should be con- 
nected and progressive. Disconnected and desul- 
tory work is unsatisfactory. The specific work 
to be done may be limited to one or more of the 
foll »wing subjects: 1. History and Philosophy 
of Education, 2. Psychology, as applied to teach- 
ing. 3. The art of study, 4. Purposes and meth- 
ods ot the recitation, 5. Qualifications of teachers, 
6. Applied methodology. 

__ Under the head of ** Applied Methodology ”’ the 
following outlines are suggested for the considera- 
tion of institutes: 

READING. 
Meaning. 
Relative value as a school study. 
Chief mission in primary reading. 
Methods. 
(a) Synthetic—Alphabet and phonic, 
(b) Analytic—Word and sentence. 
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5. Assignment of lesson—things to be con- 
sider and done. 

6. Recitation—purpose, method. 

7. How to secure good reading 

8. Importance of cultivating a taste for good 
reading. 

LANGUAGE AND GRAMMAR. 

1. Outline of study—What should be done in 
each grade up to and through the high school. 

2. Where, in the course of study, should for- 
mal grammar begin ? 

3. Distinguish between the nature and pur- 
pose of language lessons and lessons in formal 
grammar, and the methods to be pursued in teach- 
ing each. 

4. Absolute and relative value of analysis, 
diagramming, and parsing. 

5. The best way to correct ungrammatical 
expressions. 

6. The historical study of language. 

SPELLING. 

1. Should spelling be taught incidentaly or 
regularly ? 

2. Why are the results in spelling so unsatis- 
tactory ? 

3. Best method of teaching. 

4. Best plan for correcting spelling papers. 

5. Sources from which to draw lessons. 

HISTORY. 

1. Difference between historical facts and the 
philosophy of history. 

2. Value of biography. 

3. Meaning and purpose of history. 

4. Correlation with geography and language. 

5. Related readings—novels, poems, orations, 
ete. 

6. Value of pictures and maps as historical 
aids. 

7. Historical epochs or periods in American 
history—pre-colonial, colonial, revolutionary, and 
constitutional. 

3. What should be taught in each period ? 
Topical study, recitation and review. 

STUDY. 
Objects and ends. 
Conditions favorable for study. 
Methods. 
Incentives—proper and improper. 
The teacher’s duty in aiding pupils tostudy, 
and how performed. 

THE RECITATION. 

1. Objects and ends. 

2. Conditions favorable for. 

3. Methods of conducting. 

4. Methods of answering or reciting. 

5. Relative value of class recitation and in- 
dividual instruction. 

PSYCHOLOGY. 

1. Meanings as applied to teaching. 

2. Necessity of psychological knowledge on 
part of the teacher. 

3. Distinction between education, instruction, 
training and teaching. 

4. Mistakes in education. 

5. The mind— 

(a) Conditions of mental activity. (1) 
Consciousness, (2) Attention. 

(b) Faculties or Powers—(1) Intellectual, 
Presentative, Representative, Thought; 
(2) Emotional; (3) The Will. 

(c) Mental Operations—(1) Acquisition, 
(2) Assimilation, (3) Reproduction. 
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Justice Rich of Rochester, N. Y., 
on last Friday filed a decision denying 
the application of James Sargent of 
the American Protective association 
for a temporary injunction to restrain 
the payment of school money to four 
sisters for instruction of inmates of 
a Catholic orphan asylum of that city. 
Mr. Sargent pleaded constitutional 
and statutory violation. Justice Rich 
says in his opinion that “we have di- 
rect legislative authority for the pres- 
ent method of imparting instruction 
to the inmates of orphan asylums,” and 
auotes the decision in the case of St. 
Patrick’s Orphan asylum and _ others 
against the board of education, report- 
ed in 34 “Howard’s Procedure,” page 
227, in which this position is taken. 

No Violation of State Constitution. 

Judge Rich then takes up the point 
made by Mr. Sargent that payment is 
a violation of section 4 of Article IX. 
of the constitution, and says: 

“That section provides that neither 
the state nor any sub-division thereof, 
shall use its property or credit or any 
public money, or authorize or permit 
either to be used, directly or indirectly, 
in aid or maintenance, other than of 


the examination or inspection, of any 
school or institution of learning, whol- 
ly or in part under the direction or con- 
trol of any religious denomination, or 
in which any denominational tenet or 


doctrine is taught. The first question 
is, therefore, is an orphan asylum a 
school or institution of learning within 
the meaning of this section? It is 
plain that sections 1 to 4 of Article 
IX. have plain reference to the public 
school system of the state, and that the 
phrase school or institution of learning 
must be considered with reference 
thereto. 

“In defining an instituion regard 
must be had to its main and essential 
features. An orphan asylum is organ- 
ized mainly as a shelter, a home for 
fatherless and motherless children. It 
takes the place of a home for them, 
and the state steps in and says it will 
supply them the same instruction as 
the common schools offer to more for- 
tunate children. The instruction giv- 
en is incidental to the main purpose 
of the asylum. So it has been held 
that an orphan asylum was not a com- 
mon school. If an orphan asylum is 
not. a school or institution of learning, 
this provision of the constitution does 
not apply, and section 14 or Article 
VIII. does not apply. For that sec- 
tion provides that nothing in the con- 
stitution shall prevent any county, city, 
town or village from providing for 
the care, support, maintenance and sec- 
ular education of inmates of orphan as- 
ylums, homes for dependent children, 
or correctional institutions, whether 
under public or private control. 
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Events of the Month 
An Important Court Decision. | Free Text Books Win in Chicago. 


The Law of the Case. 

“Upon this view there is no con- 
flict between the two sections of the 
constitution referred to. This con- 
struction agrees with the opinions of 
Mr. Choate and Mr. Root, expressed 
in the constitutional convention of 
1894, and with the dicta of the court 
of appeals. 

“It is also contended by the plain- 
tiff that inasmuch as the board of edu- 
cation derives its power from that part 
of the charter passed in 1898, known as 
the Dow law (Chapter 660), there is no 
authority in that law for payments to 
teachers in orphan asylums. I think, 
however, that inasmuch as that law 
makes the power of the board of edu- 
cation subject to the general statutes 
of the state, section 126, the provision 
of the consolidated school law in ref- 
erence to orphan asylums, referred to 
above, applies to said board of educa- 
tion and it has power to provide for 
teachers in said asylums.” 

This decision denies the injunction 
and the case will come up for trial in 
the equity term in September. 

How the Case Originated. 

Sargent obtained an injunction re- 
straining the city officials from pay- 
ing the salaries of Sisters Leonie, Mary 
Adrian, Mary Casimir and Mary Gir- 
ard of St. Mary’s Boys’ Catholie Or- 
phan asylum. The sisters mentioned 
receive their pay from the city treas- 
urer for teaching in the asylum. 

The action was brought under sec- 
tion 4 of Article LX. of the state con- 
stitution, which says, in effect, that no 
public money shall be expended for 
any school or institution of learning 
where a particular religous doctrine is 
taught. But under section 14 or Ar- 
ticle VIII., defendants alleged that 
there is nothing in the constituion 
which shall prevent the Legislature 
from providing for various classes of 
schools which are there specified. In 
addition to the salaries paid to teach- 
ers in St. Mary’s Boys’ Orphan asylum, 
salaries are also paid by the school 
board to the sisters at St. Joseph’s Or- 
phan asylum, the Chureh Home Or- 
phan asylum, St. Patrick’s Orphan as- 
ylum and the Sisters of Merey Indus- 
trial sehool. 

THE FREE TEXT BOOK MEASURE 

After expressing doubts as to the le- 
gality of their action, the members of 
the Chicago board of education by a 
vote of 13 to 8 adopted a resolution 
calling for the purchase of free text- 
hooks for the children in the four low- 
er grades of the public schools. This 
action was taken after a heated and 
protracted debate, during which Trus- 
tees Gallagher and Keating made pow- 
erful pleas for the defeat of the resolu- 
tion before the board. 

Five of the members of the board 


were absent when the matter of adopt- 
ing free text-books for the use of the 
primary school children came up. Fow 
of the absent members had previously 
expressed their determination to op 
pose any measure of the kind, and it 
was upon their absence that the objec. 
tions of the three members voting 
against the resolution were based. 
Expresses Doubt of Legality. 

Then the father of the resolution de. 
clared that he belived that there was 
some doubt about the legality of the 
action which he expected the board t) 
take. His resolution was then present 
ed. It declared that under article |, 
section 8, of the constitution of the 
state of Illinois power was given to 
boards of school trustees to furnish the 
children of their respective districts 
with free education. The resolutior 
then stated that owing to the tendency 
of the children and parents of the poor 
er classes to accept free books prov:!- 
cd for by the school funds, it was ne 
cessary to furnish free books in order 
to furnish all the children with a con- 
mon school education, 

The last clause of the resolution call: 
ed for the purchase of a sufficient nun: 
ber of free text-books to supply the 
ehildren of the four lower grades in 
ike public schools, and ordered the sv: 
verintendent of schools to furnish a 
estimate on the cost of doing so witl- 
in the shortest possible space of time 

After Trustee Loesch had made som 
arguments for the adoption of his re 
olution, Trustee John T. Keating spoke 
against the motion. “It has been ur¢: 
ed that the city of Chicago follow the 
example set by cities of the New Eng 
land states,” he said. “The conditions 
that apply to these states do not apply 
to the city of Chicago. These citie 
are able to pay for the children that 
are receiving common school educs 
tions. In this city it has been necesse- 
ry for 28,000 to seek their education 
outside of the public schools. 

Says Schools Are Crowded. 

“There is not room for them in the 
public schools, and if the parochial 
schools are closed, as they may be by 
the passage of this resolution, there i: 
absolutely no way in which this board 
can provide for their education. The 
parents of these children have spent 
$8,000,000 for the establishment of par 
ochial schools, and the adoption of this 
measure will probably make it neces 
sary for them to spend a large sum fot 
the education of thuse who are in the 
public schools. There is a deficit d 
$450,000 in the school fund at the pres 
ent day, and yet you propose to pur 
chase books which will cost $91,000. 
If you adopt this resolution you wil 
create a condition that will wreck the 
publie school system in two years.” 

Trustee Gallagher also spoke agains 
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the resolution. He said that it had 
been necessary to close two of the de- 
partments in the schools on account of 
jack of funds, and that it was impos- 
sible to provide for the teachers who 
would soon be graduated by the normal 
school. He also told of the conditions 
that exist in some of the buildings that 
are now being used for schools, and de- 
elared that it would be impossible to 
care for the children whom the men in 
fayor of the resolution declared are to 
be brought into the public schools by 
the adoption of the free text-book sys- 
tem. 

CONVENT EDUCATION. 

(FROM CATHOLIC CITIZEN.) 

The reason that convents are so pop- 
ular as educational institutions for 
young women and the condition which 
will insure their continued success, is 
the character and qualification of the 
nuns and sisters as teachers. They are 
free from the distractions and influ- 
ences which surround the men and wo- 
men who conduct our secular schools; 
they are more entirely devoted to their 
work, and in the cant and phrase of the 
normal schools, they “have a thorough 
love for it.” The quiet and seclusion 
of the conventual establishment, are 
wholesome both to teachers and pupils. 
There is perfection of discipline, regu- 
larity of life, a family unity and no 
frivolity to deflect the mind from the 
studies before it. The nuns are not 
worldly persons, but women whose dai- 
ly endeavor is self-restraint and whose 
temperament is moulded into an un- 
ruffled gentleness. The benefit accru- 
the society of such teachers and com- 
ing to the pupils by the converse and 
panions, can not be underestimated, 
coming as it usually does in the tur- 
bulent period of youth. 

We believe that these peculiar excel- 
lencies will always keep up the demand 
for convent schools, even though it 
may be thought that other institutions 
excel them in the purely secular stu- 
dies. On this point a word will not be 
out of place. 

The vulgar notion is that our con- 
vent schools pay too much attention 
to drawing, painting, music and the 
fine arts generally, for which our gen- 
eration has a great want of apprecia- 
tion, and which is contemptously call- 
ed “merely ornamental studies.” Now 
we believe that this notion is nine- 
tenths prejudice. The convent schools, 
like all other institutions, have modi- 
fied their curriculum from generation 
to generation, in respone to the de- 
mands of the age. The nuns do not 
neglect the fine arts, but music and 
painting have lost the important place 
they held in the education of the med- 
ieval lady, and the requirements of 
modern society have been reasonably 
complied with. The fact is being rec- 
ognized that the convent is no longer 
the peculiar educational resort of the 
rich, but in our country, at least, it has 

ome the school of the middle classes. 

raining suited to the daughters of 
ease and opulence is obviously not 
proper for young women whose future 
work lies in the school, in the shop, in 


the store and in the kitchen of pros- 
pective households. Our conventual 
schools have wisely adapted their in- 
struction to the nature and circum- 
stances of their pupils, and their suc- 
cess is justly measured by their useful- 
ness and sagacity in this particular. 


A NEW PASSION PLAY. 


Dispatches from New York say that 
Clay M. Greene has finished a passion 
play devised on modern lines. Its ti- 
tle is “Nazareth,” and it is to be pro- 
duced at the Jesuit college at Santa 
Clara, Cal., as one of the events in the 
celebration of the college’s golden ju- 
bilee. Ten scenes from the play, the 
story of which is drawn from the New 
Testament and tells of the events in 
the life of Christ from the stable at 
Bethlehem to the crucifixion at Cal- 
vary will be given. 

With the exception of the painted 
representation of the crucifixion in the 
ninth scene, there is no concrete im- 
personation of Christ in the drama. 
Whenever necessary the presence is in- 
dicated by the radiance of reflected 
lights—a development of the device 
used in the final scene of the stage ver- 
sion of “Ben Hur.” 
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Among the clergy and religious who 
died during the past month were: The 
Rev. Albert von Schilgen, of the Diocese 
of Newark; the Rev. M. J. Loftus, Arch- 
diocese of New York; the Rev. John J. 
McDevitt, Archdiocese of Philadelphia; 
the Rev. Michael Kane, S. J., the Rt. 
Rev. Monsig. Leonard Batz, of the arch- 
diocese of Milwaukee; the Rev. Joseph 
Brunkala, diocese of Cleveland ; the Rev. 
Andrew Frey, of the Diocese of Buffalo; 
the Rev. Felix Motulewski, Diocese of 
Cleveland; and the Rev. J. M. Fitzpat- 
rick, Archdiocese of St. Paul. 

Mother Amadeus, mother-general of 
the Sisters of harity, diocese of Cleve- 
land; Sister M. Augustine, of the Order 
of the Visitation; Sister Francisde Sales, 
Sisters of Charity. Sister M. Borgia 
and Sister M. Baptist, of the Sisters of 
Mercy; Sister Gabriel, Sisters of St. 
Joseph; Sister M. of St. Michael, Sisters 
of the Holy Cross; Sister M. Matilda, 
Sisters of Notre Dame; Madame M. 
Ursula, Order of St. Ursula; Mother M. 
Bonaventure, Poor Clares, Galway, Ire- 
land; Sister Mary Justin, of the Order of 
the Visitation. 


‘“F. M. Edselas,”’ a name now missed 
from Catholic periodicals, is a rearrange- 
ment of the letters of M. F. De Sales; 
and the bearer of it was the late Sister 
Mary Francis de Sales, a nun of the 
Order of the Visitation and a convert to 
the Church. She was a grandniece of 
the late Chief-Justice Chase, of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States; and 
her father, we believe, was an Episcopal- 
ian bishop. She was the author of sev- 
eral occasional articles and of some 
books for the young. Another humble 
literary worker lately deceased was 
Madame Ten Broeck, a religious of the 
Sacred Heart, for many years stationed 
at Eden Hall, Philadelphia. At a time 
when Catholic books were few she trans- 
lated several important works from the 
French; and, under the initials E. V. N., 


contributed many Storiés, sketches of 
travel, etc., to various magazines. It 
was her ambition to do allin her power 
for the advancement of Catholic litera- 
ture without being known.—R. I. P. 


A rumor is current in London to the 
effect that the dowager duchess of New- 
castle, mother of the present duke and of 
Lord Francis Hope, is about to become 
a num. She has long been a Catholic, 
and since the death of her second hus- 
band, Tom Hohler, the professional 
singer, has devoted herself almost en- 
tirely to Roman Catholic mission work 
in the East End slums of the metropolis, 
under the direction of Cardinal Vaughan. 


On the list of those appointed by the 
trustees of the Boston Public Library to 
serveas an examining board for the term 
1901-2, are the names of Rev. Robert J. 
Johnson, pastor of the Gate of Heaven 
church, South Boston; Rev. J. J. Fraw- 
ley, C. SS. R., rector of the Mission 
church, Roxbury; and Rev. Francis X. 
Dolan, D. D., of the cathedral. Mrs. 
Mary Elizabeth Blake is also a member 
of this board. 


The Dominican nuns of New Orleans 
are being subjected to a siege of perse- 
cution bya crank lawyer of that city 
who objects to their ringing the convent 
bell. He says it annoys him, and has 
brought suit against the nuns. The 
poor creature should go to a sanitarium 
where he will find walls thick enough to 
keep the musical sound of the Angelus 
bell from his nerveless paretic ears. 


An announcement from Rome says 
that the Pope, for days past, has been 
devoting the greater part of his time to 
the composition of a Latin poem, an- 
ticipatory of the twenty-fifth year of his 
pontificate, which begins next year. It 
will be the subject of a great celebration 
at Rome and throughout the Catholic 
world. 


We are pleased to chronicle a generous 
bequest on behalf of the Indian schools 
by one of the veteran priests of the 
Cleveland diocese, Rev. Michael Dechant, 
pastor of Millersville, says the Catholic 
Universe. Father Dechant was ordained 
in 1862. From his savings he accumu- 
lated $2,000. He lately sent this sum 
to Rt. Rev. Bishop Horstmann for the 
Indian schools. The Rt. Rev. Bishop 
sent $1,000 of it to Rt. Rev. Bishop 
Shanley of North Dakota, and $1,000 
to Rt. Rev. Bishop Brondel of Montana. 
These bishops have eloquently and feel- 
ingly expressed their gratitude for the 
timely donation of Father Dechant. 


A ‘‘Passion Play’’ was presented Sat- 
urday, June 8, at Chilliwack, B. C., with 
all the pomp and splendor known to the 
red men of British Columbia. This is 
the second time it has been presented in 
recent years. For a week the Indians 
had been gathering for the celebration. 
There were between 2,500 and 3,000 
natives present, and with visitors from 
all parts of the country, the gathering 
numbered nearly 5,000. The scene was 
an almost perfect Calvary. There was 
the round hill in the center and the green 
common stretched away a mile on either 
side, with snow-covered mountains in 
the south and the Canadian coast range 
to the north. The singing of the women 
echoed between the mountains. 


For the first time in the half century 
of the institution, a member of the 
faculty was married in the Notre Dame 
college church, the church of the Sacred 
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Heart, on Wednesday, June 12. Profes- 
sor William Logan Benitz, of Pittsburg, 
head of the mechanical engineering 
school, was married to Miss Eleanora 
Matilda Howard, of South Bend, Ind. 
The bride is the youngest daughter of 
ex-Chief Justice Timothy E. Howard, of 
the Indiana Supreme court. President 
Morrisey celebrated high mass and per- 
formed the marriage ceremony. 


Waco, Tex., is soon to have another 
great educational institution. It will 
be a Catholic college for boys, and the 
building alone will ultimately cost $75,- 
000. At‘a meeting of the business men’s 
club held recently, Rev. V. Marljon, re- 
presenting the Basilia Fathers of Toron- 
to, Can., made a proposition to the club 
that if they were furnished with a site 
for the college it would be located in 
Waco. The proposition was accepted 
and work on the erection of the build- 
ings will begin in six months. 


Out of 11,987 priests in the United 
States only 146 died last year. This 
rate is less than 12 deaths to the thous- 
and 


Mr. Robert Quick, in his instructive 
book on “ Educational Reformers,”’ has 
this to say of the schools of the Jesuits: 
‘No other school system has been built 
up by the united efforts of so many 
astute intellects; no other system has 
met with so great success, or attained 
such wide-spread influence.”’ 





INEFRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 


ZOOLOGY 


For Use in High Schools and Academies. 
By N, A. HARVEY, 


Head Departme t of Science, Chicago Hocmal@eheet ; 

Pres. Dept. Science, Nat’! Educational Ass’n, 

This is an elementary text-book “hoe! bpon 
laboratory work. 

IT GIVES specific directions for laboratory 
werk followed with such necessary informa- 
tion about the animals studied as cannot be 
obtained from a study of the animals them- 
selves, 

CUMBINES all the good features of labor- 
atory science and those ofthe old Natural 
History study. 


CONTAINS work enough for one year of 


nine months, and is capable of being used 
in the first year of a high school course. 
CAN BE USED to very great advantage 
by those schools that have the most meager 
laboratory facilities. 
IS ILLUSTRATED by reproductions from 
photographs of microscopic objects, thus ob- 
viating the absolute necessity of compound 
microscopes. 
IT Is #ESIGSRED expressly to help those tea- 
chers who feel that they are poorly prepared 
to teach the subject. 
IS WRITTEN trom the standpoint of a pro- 
found student of educational philosophy, 
and explains the content of the subject as no 
other book has ever done. 

It grew upinthe classroom and is the result 
oft ten years’ experience in teaching Zoology in 
county institutes, in high schools, state univer- 
sity and normal schools. Every exercise and 
every method has been tested and successfully 
used again and again 

MAILING PRICE, 88 CENTS. 


Western Publishing House, Chicago. 


CHOICE PICTURES FOR FRAMING 


or the portfolio, on heavy art paper 124% x 16 in. 


A series of well selected, artis- 
tic pictures at a very iow price. 
Postpaid, ouly 10 cts. each, 7 tor 
50 cts., or the 16 listed below tor 
$1.00, Sent postpaid the day or- 
derisreceived. Money refunded 
if not more than satisfactory. 
Sussects— Pharaoh's Horses. 
Horse Fair, Can't You Talk? 
Kiss Me, Defiance,or Stag at Bay, 
Portrait of Washington, Capita! 
at Washington, White House, 
Colosseum at Rome, Parthenon, 
Lucerne, Rialto Bridge, Alham- 
bra, Leaning Tower, Cathedral 
at Milan, Searching the Spy. These pictures are tine enough for 
any home. excellent for presents. Don't fail to send at on 


MARCH BROTHERS, Publishers, Lebanon, Ohio. 
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Bet ween $25,000,000 and $30,000,000 
may be added to the tax schedule of 
Chicago by the taxation of revenue pro- 
ducing properties owned by colleges and 
religious organizations which have hith- 
erto escaped taxation. The property 
owned by colleges and churches, which 
is actually used by them for educational 
and religious purposes, wil] still be ex- 
empt from levy. 


A short time ago a committee of Paul- 
ist Fathers made a journey to Wilkes- 
barre and they were escorted throughout 
the Wyoming Valley by some of the 
Catholic people of that parish. It is be- 
lieved that the Fathers are desirous of 
locating their mother house in or near 
Wilkesbarre and attaching a college 
thereto. In truth this was almost given 
out as a fact. Two sites in particular 
were considered, the one out at Harvey’s 
Lake and the other at Inkerman, seven 
miles from Wilkesbarre. Developments 
are expected in a very short time. 


The Catholics of New York are pre- 
pared to make a vigorous fight for their 
rights in the matter of libraries. Fol- 
lowing the recent authoritative state- 
ment of Archbishop Corrigan, the 
Cathedral Library association has issued 
a statement of the position of the Ca- 
thedral Library with reference to the 
proposed action of the city of New York 
in the matter of the Carnegie library 
proposition. 

The Cathedral institution is a free cir- 
culating library, part of the library sys- 
tem of the state of New York, having a 
charter from the university of the state. 
The official statistics of New York li- 
braries for 1893 show that at that time 
the Cathedral library was the filteenth 
free public library in order of size in the 
state, with a circulation of 23,530, 
which placed it 51 in point of circula- 
tion. The annual report fur 1899 gives 
the circulation at 315,389, and places 
the library as fourth in the state in point 
of circulation, and third in tbe city of 
New York. Beginning in November, 
1887, with a few hundred volumes gath- 
ered from the remnants of several parish 
collections, it now numbers over 50,000. 
From June 30,1900, to April, 1901, over 
10,000 volumes have been added. 


On Sunday, June 16, Bishop Foley, of 


Detroit, assisted by a number of clergy- 
men, dedicated the new addition to St. 
Anthony's Feeble Minded school, at 
Nazareth. The addition recently com- 
pleted, was necessitated by the demands 
of a number of parents, who desire to 
place their unfortunate children in care 
of the good Sisters of St. Joseph. The 
institution is very nicely located and well 
patronized. It is the only institution for 
feeble minded children in ch arge ot sisters 
in the United Statcs. 
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Write to us for prices on the 


best Inks for your School. 


DIAMOND INK CO,, 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 











Short Hand for 
High Schools, 


QUICKLY LEARNED! 
EASILY READ! 
RAPIDLY WRITTEN! 


BEN PITMAN PHONOGRAPHY, 


“Worthy of general use.""—Wm. J. Milne, 
President of N. Y. 
Albany, N. Y. 

Price, $1.25. 


ARTHUR J. BARNES, Publisher, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


State Normal College, 


Century Building, 





(S WEBSTER'SS INTERNATIONAL DICTIONARY 


NEW EDITION 


JUST ISSUED 


NEW PLATES THROUGHOUT 


Now Added 25,000 NEW WORDS, Phrases, Etc. 
Rich Bindings # 2364 Pages # 5000 Illustrations 


Prepared under the supervision of W. T. Harris, Ph.D., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, assisted by alargecorps ofcompetent specialists. 


Better Than Ever for Home, School, and Office. 





lso Webster’s Collegiate Dictionary with Scottish Glossary, etc. 
*¢ First class in quality, second class in size.”’ 


Specimen pages, 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers, Springfield, Mass., 


etc., 0 


f both books sent on application 


U.S. A. 





